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FOREWORD 


1 am anxious to place on record an authoritative and factual account 
of the activities of the Eighth Army during the period that I commanded 
the Army. This period was from 13 August 1942 to 31 December 1943; 
during which time the Army advanced from Alamein to the Sangro River 
(in Italy), This book contains the story of those days and I have based 
it on my personal diary. 

The Eighth Army was a very happy family. It went from ,ilamein 
to half way up Italy without losing a battle or even a serious action^ and 
without ever withdrawing a yard. As a result it acquired a very high morale: 
the men had confidence in themselves and in their leaders; they knew they 
were fine soldiers and they looked it: every man an emperor. It was a wonderful 
experience to command such an Army in the days of its greatest successes. 
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I N T R O D U C 1 I O N 


This hook tells the story of the Eighth Army’s operations in the 
Mediterranean from El Alamein, 13 August 1942, to the crossing 
of the River Sangro in Italy, and subsequent ojXM'ations there 
until 31 December 1943. 

The story concerns primarily the military aspect of tlie Eighth 
Army’s operations during this period, hut the part played by the 
Royal Navy, and the Royal Air Force in the camy>aigns in Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy will not be forgotten. 

At all times the Eighth Army was operating with one of its 
flanks on the sea coast. I’his fact enabled the Royal Navy to 
participate in many of our battles and actions, and units of the 
Fleet were always at hand giving invalua])le assistance by bombard¬ 
ment from the sea. Moreover, the progress of the Army was largely 
governed by the speed with which it could capture and open up 
ports upon its way; in this matter the Royal Navy played a vital 
part in assisting our advance. The technique of opening up a 
port which had been heavily bombed from the air and later 
deliberately demolished by the enemy in his withdrawal, was 
developed to a remarkable degree. It has been shown that what¬ 
ever- skill the enemy may employ in his ende.ivours to prevent 
the use of a captured port, it can quickly be got working again, 
and in a short time can be supplying the immense needs of the 
ground troops and air forces which dept-nd upon it. 

A tribute, too, must be paid to the olheers and men of' the 
Merchant Navy whose ships brought the material of war from 
our bar? to the forward ports. The part they played in our victories 
was unspectacular; it was nevertheless vital and w\as accomi)Iished 
^v'ith great heroism and bravei'y. 

The part played by the Royal Air Force in these campaigns 
was truly tremendous. Mention is constantly made in this story 
of its operations with the Eighth Army, but in the briefest outline 
only. It would be diflicult lor me to pay an adequate tribute to 
the work and achievements of the Desert Air Force; suffice it to 
say here that the Desert Air Force and the Eighth Army formed 
one close, integrated family: collectively they were one great 
fighting machine, working with a single purpose, and at all times 
with a single joint plan. 
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PART I 


The Campaign in North Africa from El Alamein^ 
13 August 1942^ to the end in Tunisia^ 12 May 1943 




CHAPTER ONE 


The Situation in the Eighth Army in August 

At the close of the Axis summer offensive, the battle front in the 
Western Desert was finally stabilized on a line running approxi¬ 
mately north and south from the sea at 'Eel el Eisa to Qaret el 
Ifimeimat: a 35 mile front about 60 miles west of Alexandria. 

The Eighth Army defensive positions, known as the El Alamein 
Line, were constructed astride the gap between the sea and the 
Qattara Depression, blocking the gateway to the Nile Delta. 7 'he 
original line had been laid out in 1941. 

Facing our defences the Axis forces, nominally under Italian 
command but in fact controlled by Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
comprised five equivalent German divisions and nine Italian 
divisions. The German Panzer Army Africa included the German 
Africa Corps (15 and 21 Panzer Divisions), 90 Light and 164 
Infantry Divisions and the Ramcke brigade of parachutists. The 
Italians were organized in three corps (10, 20 and 21) and included 
two armoured divisions—Ariete and Littorio. 

'I'he Eighth Army front was held by 13 and 30 Corps. The 
Army disposed six divisions and certain independent armoured 
and infantry brigades. It was an Imperial force in the truest 
sense, for it included 9 Australian Division, 5 (later replaced by 4) 
Indian Division, 2 New Zealand Division, i South African Division, 
and 7 Armoured and 50 Infantry Divisions. There were also Greek 
and French contingents. 

Lhe reverses suffered during the summer of 1942 had left 
the Eighth Army, in the words of Mr. Churchill, ‘brave but 
baffled*. The troops knew that they w'cre worthy of greater things, 
and indeed the divisions comprised some very fine fighting material. 
But they had lost confidence in their higher leadership, they lacked 
a sound battle technique, and they were deficient of equipment 
and weapons comparable to those of the Germans. It was clear 
that Rommel was preparing further attacks, and the morale and 
determination of our troops was undermined by plans for further 
^^'ithdrawals. The ‘atmosphere* was wrong. 

Such were my impressions when I arrived in the Western Desert 
and assumed command of the Eighth Army on 13 August 1942. 
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My mandate was to destroy the Axis forces in North Africa, 
and it was immediately apparent that the first step necessary was 
the initiation of a period of reorganization, re-equipment and 
training. While this was being done, I would have to defeat any 
attempt by the enemy to break through the Alamein defences, 
and ensure a firm front behind which a striking force could be 
prepared for the offensive. On my journey from England, I had 
decided that the Eighth Army required a reserve coips, well 
equipped and highly trained. This corps (consisting primarily of 
armoured divisions) would be trained as the spearhead in our 
offensives, and would never be used to hold static fronts. The 
Germans had a reserve formation of this kind—the German Africa 
Corps—based on two crack Panzer divisions. Our lack of a similar 
formation in the past had meant that wc had never been properly 
balanced. ‘Balance’ on the battlefield implies the disposal of 
available forces in such a way that it is never necessary to react 
to the enemy’s thrusts and moves; a balanced army proceeds 
relentlessly with its plans in spite of what the enemy may do. 

I decided, therefore, that the formation, equipping and training 
of a reserve coips, strong in armour, must begin at once: as a 
matter of priority. 

THE NEW DEFENSIVE POLICY AT ALAMEIN 

My immediate concern was to ensure that the Alamein Line was 
securely held. Realizing that the Army might have to withstand 
a renewed Axis offensive in the immediate futur(^, I ordered at 
once a lutw defensive policy. 

All existing instructions and plans for further withdrawals 
were cancelled, and I made it clear that there would be no with¬ 
drawal from the Alamein Line; if Rommel attacked, wc would 
fight him where we stood. This change of policy necessitated major 
alterations in our defences, in particular to give them additional 
depth, and stocks of ammunition, water and rations had to be 
increas(xl in the forward areas. These matters were rapidly put 
in hand. My initial tour of the battle zone convinced me of the 
vital importance of the Alam ffalfa ridge, which I found virtually 
undefended. It will be seen from the map that this ridge was 
several miles in rear of the Alamein Line; it commanded a w'ide 
area of desert country, and was essentially one of the keys to the 
whole del'ensive system. If the enemy pcnetiated the Alamein 
defences in the southern sectors, his subsequent progress would 
depend on securing this ridge. If it remained in our hands, it 
would serve either as a base from which to block the enemy’s 
progress to the north towards Ruweisat ridge (the backbone of 
our defences in the central sector) or alternatively to cut the axis 
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of any hostile thrust attempting to strike east or north-east towards 
the Nile. I considered a whole division was required to garrison 
this ridge as a lay-back position, and asked at once for 44 Division 
to be sent up to me from the Delta, where it had recently arrived 
from England. 

I ordered that divisions should be concentrated and fought 
as sueh; this ended the employment of brigade groups, Jock 
Columns^ and the tactical methods which caused divisions to be 
split up, but to which recourse had been made in the past because 
of shortage of troops. As part of this policy, I made it clear that 
armour and artillery develop their maximum effectiveiK ss wluai 
employed in mass, and instructions to implement their use in 
this way were issued. 

When I took over command, the Army and Air Headquarters 
were widely separated, and lacked that close personal relatic^nship 
which is so essential. I therefore moved my Head((uait(as to <\ 
site adjacent to Air Headquarters, where commanders and stalls 
could plan and work together as one team. 

Lastly, I found a number of higher commanders were tired 
and in great need of a rest, and I initiated certain changes in 
order to bring fresh minds to b(‘ar on the problem in front of us. 

Having established a firm defensive i)oIicy, I turnecl to detailed 
consideration of the reorganization of the Army, and the formation 
of the reserve coq.>s—which was to be 10 Coq^s. During the last 
weeks of August preparations to this end began to take shape. Elie 
reaction within the Eighth Army to the measures I have described 
was most enthusiastic. The morale of the troops was in the asctmdaiit 
and their confidence was becoming re-established. 

This was the situation when, towards the end of August, it 
became clear that Rommel intended to attack during the coming 
full moon. 


li — E.A.R.S. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Battle of Alam Haifa, 5 / August 


On '^9 August Romin(‘l announced to his troe^ps that in two or 
tliirc (lays they would be in Alexandria, and issued a si)erial 
order ol' the day in whicli he proclaimed that the Ibrtlieoming 
attack would aec(unplish the ‘final annihilation of the enemy’. 

llis attacks began just after midnight 30/31 August with three 
simultaneous thrusts, d’hc most northerly attempt was easily 
iepuls(al by the Australians and was no more than a raid. In the 
c< ntr(‘ a iMavita* holding attack, which liad lost direction, hit 
llie light ol 5 Indian Division, and achieved some initial siu’cr’ss. 
'1 h(‘ ('iKany was ejectc'd from the Ruweisat lidge only after a 
stiong couut<‘r atta('k had been put in at fijst light on 31 August. 

1 he main tiuust u'as made in the .south: between the left 
Hank ol the New /(‘aland Division and Hirneimat. Here Rommel 
employ(‘d b(jth 15 and 21 Panzer Divisions, 90 Light Division and 
20 Italian (ioips which included Ariete and Liltorio Armoured 
Divisions, by luoo hours 31 August strong tank columns had 
penetrated our minefields, and were moving eastwards between 
Ckiballa and the Ragil Depression. Further north 90 Light Division 
luid some dillieulty in crossing the minefields and did not reach 
Deii’ el Muliafid until the evening; between the (Larnan wings 
thr('(‘ Italian dixisions were operating but, of these, during the 
whole engag(aiu nt the Fric'ste Division alone succeeded in penc- 
tr.itiiig the mine belts. Our mobile tr(3ops of 7 Armoured Division 
watching tlu* southern Hank were Ibrced back in face of this 
t)nslaught and, in aee(3rdance with their orders, avoided becoming 
piniual to the ground. 4 Light Armoured Brigade withdrew on 
(iaballa, and fr(uu that area mounted harassing attacks against 
the Hank of the (meiny penetration. Further north, 7 Motor Brigade 
was similarly einploye'd. 

My main preoccupation during 31 August was to determine 
(exactly the direction of the enemy thrust line. I hoped that he 
would mov(' in .1 tight wheel to the north toweards Alam Haifa, 
and not wich* towards Id Hammani. Our deception ineasuia s had 
b(‘cn directed towards that end. During the late afternoon, the 
enemy armour began to move north-cast, in fact directly towards 
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tlie area for which the Eighth Army layout was designed. A strong 
wind was blowing and the Royal Air Force was unable to hinder 
the advance owing to the dust. By about 1700 hours enemy tanks 
made contact with 22 Armoured Brigade which was in position 
to the south of the Alam Haifa ridge. 22 Armoured Brigade met 
tliis attack on ground of its own choosing, and the enemy was 
driven off with hca\'y casualties. 

I’owards dusk, dust conditions improved and the night bomlxus 
took ofT, Enemy concentrations were pounded throughout the 
night, and this began a period of intense day and night air action 
which was a very important factor in our success. 

By the morning of i September it was cl<‘ar to m(‘ that tiie 
enemy axis of advance was directed on the Alam Halla ridg(- and 
thence northwards to the Ruwins.it ridge. He \sas atuanpting to 
roll up our line: working from south to nortli. 

Until I "was sure of the direction of tlie main enemy thrust, 
I had concentrated the bulk of the armour, und<a' HeacKpiarters 
10 Armoured Division, to the south ol' Alam Haifa, where it 
blocked any attempt to strike north-east aiid east in ord(‘r to 
by-pass our positions and make straight for tlu' Delta. Having 
established the enemy’s intention I was able to switch the armour 
to the area between the Alam Haifa ridge, held by 44 Division, 
and the New Zealand positions in the Ahimcin Line proper. The 
ground had been reconnoitred in detail by 10 Airnoured Division, 
and wlum Romni(d renewed his attacks northwards I would be 
well disposed to inflict luaavy losses on his Panzer formations. By 
the middle of the clay, I had nearly 400 tanks in the vital area. At 
the same time Ruweisat ridge was strengthened by the addition 
of one brigade, which I withdrew from the front of the South 
African Division. In order to preserve balance, I brought forward 
a brigade of 50 Division from Amiriya to the area vacated by 
10 Ar moured Division south of the Alam Haifa feature. 

I was now ermfident of holding tire enemy’s attacks, and of 
preventing infrltration behind the main defensive position. I Ix'gan 
to ccnisider re-grouping: in order to form reserves and to seize 
the initiative. 

During the morning of i September, the enemy had renewed 
his attacks again.st 22 Armoured Brigade in position. He achieved 
nothing and, having again suffered considerable casualties, drew 
off to the south. He returned to the charge dur ing tire afternocjn: 
but the whole of 10 Ar moured Division was now firmly established 
in its new positions, and once more the Panzer formations dis¬ 
engaged with heavy losses. 

I’he relentless pounding of enemy concentrations from the air 
continued throughout the day. 

During the afternoon, I ordered planning to begin for a counter 
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stroke which would give us the initiative. I decided to thin out 
in 30 Corps sector in the north so as to provide reserves, and to 
order 13 Corps to pr epare to close the gap in our minefields thr ough 
which the enemy attack had come, dlic operation would be 
developed southwards from the New Zealand sector, and proceed 
methodically and by easy stages. 

On 2 September the Axis foixcs proved reluctant to resume 
the ofiensive. They were plainly disconcerted by their failure to 
draw our armour from its prepared positions. No doubt, too, they 
were finding the administi'ativc situation difficult. 7 Armoured 
Division had a good day and intensified its harassing opcaations 
noith and west of Himeimat, while the Desert Air Toi'ce continued 
to cause great damage and confusion to the enemy. 

Alter visiting the Corps Headcpiarters, I decided that 13 Corps 
op<‘ralions to close the minefield gaps would begin on the night 
3/4 S(*pt(‘mber. New Zealand Division would be reinforced for 
the task l)y two British inhintry brigad('S. Should the enemy show 
signs of ]:)ulling out, all formations would closi' in and employ 
'ja!)bing’ tactics. I emphasized the importance of di'stroying soft- 
skinned vehichs; the more supply lorries we could knock out the 
great(‘r would be the strain (m Romrners administration. I'hc 
eru'my was known to be short of petrol, and a costly but most 
elfective night bomber raid on d’obruk harbour had done much 
to aggr.ivate the jjosition. Moreover we Jiad made careful 
I)lans to (‘iisure that none of our fuel or supplies l<dl into his 
hands, 

I’iist light reports on 3 St'ptember indicated that the enemy 
had \vi(hdrawn from contact and moveal south. His main forces 
seemed to have edged slightly westwards, leaving the area they 
vacated stianvn with derelict vehicles. I issued very precise instruc¬ 
tions at this stag(*, sinc(‘ it was important to resist any temptation 
to rush int(; the .ittack. 'I he standard of training of the Eiglith 
At iny formations \vas such that I was not prepaied to loose them 
headlong into th(‘ enemy; moreover my purpose was to restore 
the line, and to proc(U(l methodically with my own preparations 
for the big olfeiisive later on. I ther(‘l'ore ordered that there would 
be no moveiiKut westwards IVoin our main fortified positions in 
th(‘ Alaniein Line except by patrols and light forces, and that the 
attacks to close the gap were to proceed vigorously: but methodi¬ 
cally and under carc'tul control. The liarassing attacks, particularly 
those* directed against enemy mechanical transport, were to 
continue* with the utmost intemsity. 

On the* aitc'inoon of 3 September three large enemy columns 
were moving west lioin the min(*field area, d'lie operations of 
7 Armouied Division on their southern flank were strengthened 
and the \veight of our air attacks was stepped up to its maximum. 
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On the night 3/4 September the New Zealand 
attack southwards as the first stage to closing the gap 
fields. The reaction was fierce. Bitter fighting took place, and the 
enemy launched heavy and repeated counter attacks on 4 September 
to repel our attempts to bottle him in. We did not succeed in cutting 
him off, but he was forced slowly and relentlessly back th^ou^hout 
4 and 5 September. At dawn on the following day fighting con¬ 
tinued between our two minefield belts, and it was clear that he 
meant to retain possession of this area and was prepared to light 
for it. 

At 0700 hours on 7 S('pt('mbcr I decided to call off th ' battle, 
and to leave the enemy in possession of the western e(Ig(‘ of our 
original minefields, organizing lV(^sh positions for tlu* highth Ainiy 
on the eastern edge of them. 'There wer<' de finite achantages 
in keeping some additional enemy strength on my soutiuan 
flank. 

All energies of the Army could now be dir(*cted again to the 
business of building up our striking force and j)reparing for the 
decisive blow. 


S O M K R E F L B: C T I O N S ON THE BATTLE OF A A M HA L F A 

The Eighth Army fought as an integrated Army und(‘r the 
dii f'ct control of Ai niy I I(‘ad(piart('is. Arlillta y and ai inour wer(^ 
used in concentrations, and had b< en so positioiu'd that the ('iKmiy 
aimoured thrusts ^verc dtailt with quickly and ellectivcly on 
ground of our own choosing, l lic initial layout of our loices, 
together with s]>e(‘dy regrouping reijuired by th(^ cours(.* of tin; 
action, liad ensured presentation of balance throughout the battle¬ 
field. It had thus been unnect'ssary to conform to Rnmiriefs thrusts, 
and in our own time we seized the initiative and com})leted the 
del'eat of the enemy. 'The tnaneiidous power (;f the air arm in 
cl(jse co-operation with the land battle was well demonstrated 
in the opraation; the Army and Air T'orce worked to a combined 
plan, made possible because the Aiiny and Air Commanders, and 
their stalls, were working together at one Headejuarters. 

The victory at Alam Haifa had a profound eliect (»n the Eighth 
Army. 1 he morale of tlu! soldier s became outstanding. Rommel had 
been defeated in his pur pose, and had suffered sevaae casualtir s. The 
confidenc(‘ of the troops in th(' Iiigher command was re-established, 
and they ent<-red into the preparations fu' tire decisive battle that 
was to come with tremendous enthusiasm. 

I think that this battle has never received the interest or 
attention it deserves. It was a vital action, because had we lost 
it, we might well have lost Egypt. In winning it we paved the 
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way for success at El Alamein and the subsequent advance to 
Tunisia. 

An interesting feature of the story of operations against the 
Germans in North Africa is the recurrence of similar circum¬ 
stances before the Battle of Mareth, later in the campaign. There, 
also, success in a defensive battle at Medenine on 6 March paved 
the way for decisive victory in our subsequent ofiensive at Mareth 
on 20 March. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Preparations for the Battle of F'A Alamein 


The Battle of Alain Haifa had interfered with our preparations 
for the formation of a reserve corps, and had caused us some 
delay. As soon as the situation had been restored, however, no 
time was lost in continuinc( with our plans. 

lo Corps (Cencral laimsden) was to consist of i Armoured 
Division, lo Armoured Division (including two armouia'd brigades), 
and 2 New Zealand Division (with an armounal brigade under 
command). 'This Corps was concentrated for training and re-(*quip- 
ment in the rear areas. 2 New Zealand Division was relieved in the 
line i)y 44 Division, whose positions at Alain Haifa were taken 
over by 51 Division, recently arrivixl from the United Kingdom. 

My policy at this stage was to build up the Army on three 
basic fundamentals: leadership, equipment and training. By 
early Octob('r I was satisfied with the leadership aspect; my 
sui)ordinate commanders were sound, and I had ev(‘ry confidence 
in them. 

The equipment situation improved rapidly. Sherman tanks, 
sent to us at the personal instigation of President Roosevelt, 
started aniviiig in the Delta from America in August, and were 
issued to 10 Corps. In the Sherman we had at last a match for 
the Ch'rman tanks. We had moreover a great weight of artillery 
and there was plenty of ammunition. 

My great anxiety was that the state of training was still not 
good, and it was becoming clear that I would have to be very 
careful to ensure that units and formations were not given tasks 
which would be beyond their capabilities. I would have to stage- 
manage the forthcoming battle in such a way that the troops 
would be able to do what was demanded of them, and I must 
not be too ambitious in my demands. 

During this period of preparation, I was working out the plan 
for the Battle of Alamein. It was because of shortcomings in the 
standard of training in the Army, that I had to alter, early in 
October, the whole conception of how I intended to fight the 
battle. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The Battle of El Alamein, October 1^42 


MAJOR CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE PLAN 

Full moon was on 24 October. A full moon was essential for 
the op(“ration, since there was no open flank, and we had to 
make gaps in the minefields and to blow a hole through the 
cn(‘my’s d<‘fensive system during the night. The earliest therefore 
that we could mount the offensive was on the night 23/24 October. 

I he ( riemy had made good use of the lull after his abortive 
attack, to strengthen and deepen his defences. In the northern 
sector he had three belts of defended localities and minefields and 
any attack by us was intended to lose both force and direction 
within this system itself In the south, the defences were not so 
highly organized, but were sited to canalize any penetration we 
might make. In general the minefn^lds alone extended for some 
3,000 to 9,000 yards in depth. The enemy positions were held by 
one (ieirnan and five Italian divisions, togeth('r with a German 
])arachute brigade; detached German infantry elements were used 
to stilfen the Italian sectors. In re.serve in the north were the 
13 Panzer and Italian Littorio Armoured Divisions, and further 
to the rear, on tlu^ coast, was 90 Light Division. In reserve in the 
south there were 21 Panzer and the Aricte Armoured Divisions. 
On the lygyptiiin frontier stood the Pistoia Division. 

It was extremely dilficult to achieve any Ibrm of surprise. 
It seemed impossible to conceal from the enemy that we meant 
to launch an attack. At best we could deceive him about the 
direction of our main thrusts and the date by which we would 
be ready to begin. 


THE PLAN 

In planning the Battle of Alamein the main difficulties con¬ 
fronting us were three: first, the problem of blo^v^ing a hole in 
the enemy positions; secondly, the despatch of a Corps strong 
in aiinour through the hole into enemy territory; and lastly, the 
development of operations so as to destroy the Axis forces. 
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In September I had been working on the idea of attacking 
the enemy simultaneously on both flanks—the main attack being 
made in the north by 30 Corps (General Lecse). This operation 
would force a gap across the enemy’s defensive system through 
which 10 Corps would pass. 10 Corps would position itself on 
ground of its own choosing astride the enemy supply routes] the enemy 
armour would deploy against it, and be destroyed: probably 
piecemeal, as I hoped to keep it dispersed as long as possible, 
riic attack of 13 Corps ((ieiieral Horrocks) in the south would 
draw off enemy armour to that flank, and thus weaken at least 
tile initial opposition to 10 Corps. 

As I have memtioned already, early in October I changed 
the conception of how I would light the battle, because I was not 
satisfied that we were capable of achieving success in a plan so 
ambitious. 

It had betm gcmerally ,iccept(‘(l that the plan iii a modern battle 
should aim first at destroyin'i the (uieiny’s armour, and that once 
this had been accomplished, the unarmoured portion ol liis army 
would be dealt with readily. 1 decided to reverse this concept 
and to destroy first the' unarmoured firmations. While doing 
this I would hold off the armoured divisions, which would be 
tackled subsequently. In broad terms, the lighting eh'ments of 
Rommel’s army comprised holding troops (mostly unarmoured) 
W'ho maniK'd deirnc('s and guarded ess. ntial areas of ground; 
and mobile troops (mostly armoured) W'hose rde w\as offensive, 
riie mobile troops \v(Te used to deliver countt'r attacks during 
deftaisive periods, and to form the spearhead of advance in the 
offensive. If the holding troops could be destroyed, the enemy 
would be unable to secure ground vital to the action of his armoured 
forces; these would be denied firm bases from which to mananivre 
and within w'hich to refurbish, and th(*ir supply route's would lie 
open to interruption. In these circumstances the armoured forces 
would be forced to withdraw or perish. 

My idea therefore was to aim first at the methodical destruction 
of the infantry divisions holding the enemy’s defensive system. 
This w'ould be accomplished by means of a ‘crumbling* process, 
carefully organized from a sei ies of firm bases: an operation 
within the capabilities of my troops. For success, the method 
depended on holding off the enemy’s armour while the ‘crumbling* 
manccuvre w^as carried out. It was also vital that the ‘break-in* 
battle, designed to gain a foothold in the entany’s defences, should 
achieve complete success, so that the enemy infantry might be 
attacked from the flank and rear and its supply routes in the 
forward area could be cut. 

The enemy’s armour would obviously not sit still and watch 
the gradual destruction of the infantry; it w'ould be launched into 
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counter attacks. If I could position my armour beyond the area 
of the ‘crumbling’ operations, on ground of its ovvn choosing, the 
enemy tanks would have to attack in conditions favourable to 
us, and could be held off. The minefields, particularly those 
west of the main Axis positions, would restrict the approaches 
available to those enemy tanks which might try to counter attack 
our assaulting units while they were dealing with the defending 
infantiy. If the approaches themselves were closed by our own 
tanks in position, we would be able to proceed relentlessly with 
our plans. 

My (jrders for the battle, issued on 6 October, provided for 
three simultaneous attacks. 

The main thrust by 30 Corps in the north was to be made 
on a front of four divisions, with the task of forcing two corridors 
througli the enemy’s minefields. 10 Corps was to pass through 
tlicsc corridors. 

In the south, 13 Corps was to mount two operations: one into 
th(‘ area cast of Gebel Kalakh and Qarct el Khadim, the other 
further south directed on Ifirneirnat and the Taqa feature. 

13 and 30 Corps having br'oken into the enemy’s defences 
w(‘r e to und(‘r take the methodical destruction of the tr oops holding 
the forward positions. 

10 Corps had as its ultimate task the destruction of the enemy 
armour, and was to be rnarujcuvrcd so as to prevent enemy inter¬ 
ference with 30 Cbrps operations; it would assist, as opportunity 
ofh'red, in the ‘crumbling’ process. 

rhe r( Ic of 13 Corps was primarily to mislead the enemy into 
believing that our main thrust was being delivered in the south, 
and to contain t riemy forces there: particularly 21 Panzer Division. 

7 Armoured Division was available for the operation, but I ordered 
that it was to he kept irrtact on the southern flank, in order to 
pr esra ve balanced dispositions throughout the front. Whereas 
everything was to be ready to pass this formation through the 
minefields and to exploit it in a swing northwards towards Daba, 

I made it clear that the attack was not to be pressed if heavy 
casualties were likely to resirlt. 

My otchus emphasized that it was vital to retain the initiative 
and to keep up sustained pressure on the enemy. The troops 
were to take advantage of any weakening and were to avoid 
any long pauses which might give the enemy time to recover his 
Iralance. 

The break-in opr'ration was to be facilitated by a very heavy 
counter-battery plan, the effect of which was to be strengthened 
by switching the whole of the bomber effort onto the artillery 
areas as soon as the battle began. I realized that following the 
break-in, a real dog-figlit would ensue. I was confident that our 
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resources were suflicient to withstand the strain which this would 
impose. The essentials of the battle would be the retention of the 
initiative, the maintenance of pressure on the enemy, and the 
preservation of balance so that it would be unnecessary to react 
to the enemy’s thrusts. 

The Royal Air Force plan of operations began with the winning 
of the air battle before the attack opened. Having obtained 
ascendancy over the German Air Force, the whole of the air effort 
was to be available to co-operate intimately in the land battle. 


THE COVER PLAN 

The cover plan for the battle was worked out in August and 
September. It aimed at misleading the enemy about the direc¬ 
tion of the main thrusts and the date of our readiness for the 
attack. 

7 'he basis of ‘visual deception’ was the pr(‘servalion of a 
constant density of vehicles throughout the zone of operations, 
so that the enemy would be denied the inferences made from tlie 
v'-hanges disclosed in day-to-day air photographs. By means of 
pooled transport resources (enlarged by tlie reduction of divisional 
holdings) and by the construction of large nurnlx'rs of dummy 
lorries, the layout and density of vehicles required for the assault 
in the northern sector was established on the ground as early as 

1 October. During the period of forward concentration of 51 and 

2 New Zealand Divisions and 10 Corps, the substitute transport 
was replaced at night by the operational transport of the divisions 
concerned. Guns, limbers, and quads of reinforcing artillery units 
were dealt with in a similar way. The rear areas whence tlu se 
units and formations came were maintained at their full vehicle 
quota by the erection of dummies as the real transport moved out. 
Dumps were concealed by elaborate camouflage and by stacking 
stores to resemble vehicles. A month before the attack, slit trenches 
were dug, in which (when the time came) the assaulting infantry 
could be concealed. 

Meanwhile active measures were employed to cause the enemy 
to believe the main blow would be delivered in the south. A 
dummy pipeline was started late in September, and progress in 
the work was timed to indicate its completion by the first week in 
November; dummy dumps were also made working to a similar 
date. Headquarters 8 Armoured Division was used to assist, with 
its wireless network, the notion that armoured forces were moving 
to the southern flank. 
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FINAL PREPARATIONS FOR THE OFFENSIVE 

An essential feature of my plan was that every commander 
in the Army, down to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, should 
know from me personally how I proposed to fight the battle, 
what issues depended on it, and what were the main difficulties 
we were likely to encounter. I toured the Army addressing the 
officers. 

On 21 and 22 October, the battle was explained to the troops 
by their oflicers. 

I was determined that the soldiers should go into battle having 
been worked up into a great state of enthusiasm, and realizing 
fully what was expected of them. 

Heavy and sustained air attacks against the Axis air forces 
and land communications reached a crescendo on 22 October. 
I'he degree of air superiority thus achieved was such that throughout 
23 October our aircraft maintained continous fighter patrols over 
enemy landing grounds without interference. 

Concentration in the forward assembly areas was completed 
during the night 22/23 October, and by first light, all formations 
were dug in and camouflaged. The assaulting infantry spent the 
day of 23 October unobserved in the slits dug in front of our 
foremost positions, and it was clear from the absence of shelling 
of our positions that we would indeed achieve tactical surprise. 

I'he stage Avas set. During the morning my personal message 
was read out to all ranks: 

“ rhe Battle which is now about to begin will be one of 
the decisive battles of history. 

It will be the turning point of the war .... 

I'hc Lord mighty in battle will give us the victory.*^ 

With these words the Eighth Army was launched into battle. 


THE ‘break-in’ 

23-24 October 1942 

Operations 2jl2^ October 

d'he night of 23 October was still and clear. At 2140 hours, 
in the bright moonlight, the Eighth Army artillery opened on 
located enemy batteries. Over a thousand field and medium guns 
were employed, and the effect was terrific. 

At 2200 hours fire was switched to the enemy’s foremost 
positions, and the assaulting divisions of 13 and 30 Corps advanced 
to the attack. 
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In the north, the four divisions of 30 Corps attacked in line, 
g Australian and 51 Divisions, responsible for forcing the northern 
corridor through the minefields, attacked west from their positions 
just north of Mitciriya ridge; the New Zealanders and South 
Africans thrust in a south-south-westerly direction onto the ridge 
itself, and were to establish the southern corridor. At the same 
time 4 Indian Division carried out a strong raid against enemy 
positions on the western end oi Ruweisat ridge, and in the extreme 
north an Australian brigade made a feint attack between Tel el 
Eisa and the sea. 

Heavy fighting continued all night against stiffening resistance, 
but by 0530 hours most of the final objectives had been readied. 
'Ehe two corridors had been pushed through the main minefield 
belts and supporting weapons of the infantiy were moving forward. 
9 Armoured Brigade (2 New Zealand Division) was also reported 
to be progressing well through the southern corridor. 

Behind the divisions of 30 Corps, i and 10 Armoured Divisions 
of 10 Corps crossed their start line at 0200 hours and made for 
the northern and southern routes respectively. Both formations 
however got bi hind schedule, i Armoured Division was delayed 
because a strong enemy locality held uj) 51 Division. When 10 
Armoured Division came up to the Miteiriya ridge, enemy artillery 
and anti-tank gun fire prohibited its progress. 9 Armoured Brigade 
of 2 New Zealand Division got forward of the ridge, but met further 
minefields and also heavy anti-tank gun fire, d'lie armour remained 
beliind the Miteiriya feature and (mgaged the enemy at long 
range. 15 Panzer Division delivered a series of minor counter 
attacks which were beaten off with considerable casualties to the 
enemy tanks. 

Meanwhile in 13 Corps sector to the south, an operation was 
mounted by 7 Armoured and 44 Divisions with (he object of forcing 
two gaps in the minefields north of Hiineimat. At the same time 
I Eighting French Brigade attacked Hunter’s Plateau. 

The attempt to breach the western field lailed after being 
hung up by scattered mines between the two major belts. 13 Coi3)S 
therefore resorted to ‘crumbling’ action between the belts during 
24 October and achieved valuable results, d'he French took their 
objective, but soft sand delayed their supporting weapons, and 
they were driven back by a counter attack delivered by the Kiel 
Group—a German armoured column. 

Situation on 24 October 

In the north we had successfully broken into the enemy positions 
and secured a good bridgehead. But attempts to pass the armour 
into the open and to the west of the Axis defensive system had 
been unsuccessful. 





My plan was now to force i and lo Armoured Divisions into 
the open as quickly as possible, and to commence ‘crumbling* 
operations to the south-west by 2 New Zealand Division. I also 
orrlered a strong raid westwards from the Ruweisat ridge by 
30 Corps and completion of the gaps through the southern mine¬ 
field by 13 Corps. 


THE ‘DOO-FIGHT’ 

24-30 October 1942 

Operations 24/25 October 

The attack on the north corridor axis w'as resumed by i 
Armoured Division and 51 Division at 1500 hours on 24 October. 
My orders were very firm and produced good results; by 1800 
hours 2 Armoured Brigade (i Armoured Division) had broken 
out from the western minefield, and was taking up positions 
beyond. 

On the southern corridor axis, 10 Armoured Division supported 
by 30 Corps artillery, renewed its attack at 2200 hours. During 
th(^ night reports showed that the operation was not making 
progress. I feared that my plan for getting this formation through 
the mine belt was in danger of failure and at 0400 hours, 25 October, 
I issued orders that it must and would get forward. By 0800 hours, 
the leading armoured brigade was reported in position, 2,000 yards 
west of the minefield area, and in touch with i Armoured Division 
on its right. The leading regiment of the other armoured brigade 
of the division had also cleared the enemy’s main position. 

Meanwhile 9 Armoured Brigade of 2 New Zealand Division 
was clear of the corridor, and was operating south-w'est according 
to plan. 

During 25 October, 15 Panzer Division again made a series 
of counter attacks, including one near Kidney Ridge in which 
about 100 tanks were used. Our armour was now in position, 
and repulsed these attacks with heavy casualties to the enemy. 

In the 13 Corps area, 44 Division renewed its efforts to gap 
the minefields during the night 24/25 October and was successful. 
A small bridgehead was formed and 4 Light Armoured Brigade 
was passed through. Scattered mines and an anti-tank gun screen 
were encoimtered however, and it was apparent that heavy 
casualties would be sustained if the attack were pressed home. 
On the morning of 25 October, I authorized 13 Corps to break 
off this action, in accordance with my policy of maintaining 7 
Armoured Division at effective fighting strength. It was essential 
to maintain the balance of the Army, and as long as 21 Panzer 
Division w\as in the south, I required an armoured division in 
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13 Corps: and its presence there assisted materially in keeping 
enemy armour in the south. 

On 25 October, 50 Division mounted an attack in the Munassib 
area. This was not pressed and soon petered out in face of thick 
wire and anti-personnel mines. 

Situation on 25 October 

We had now thrust our armour out into positions where it was 
well placed to meet the enemy tanks and inflict on them heavy 
casualties. It could function as I had intended, and as long as 
the enemy attacked us, particularly in insolatcd and piecemeal 
fasliion, I was well content. 

In the south 13 Corps was maintaining the threat well. 

My major considciation was now the ‘crumbling’ process o! 
wearing down the enemy’s infantry in the north. It became clear 
that 2 New Zealand Division’s move south-west would be a most 
costly undertaking, and at midday on 25 October I d('eided to 
abandon it and to switch the main ‘crumbling’ action to the 
Australian sector. I gave orders for 9 Australian Division to attack 
north towards the sea, with the object of destroying the Cerinan 
forces in the coastal salient which had been created by our break-in 
battle. In conjunction with this attack, I provided for operations 
to be developed westwards by i Armoured Division from its 
position in the bridgehead. If i Armoured Division could make 
progress to the west, the opportu?uty might come to pass its 
armoured brigade through to the Rahman track; it could then get 
behind the enemy holding the salient. In the following days I 
was constantly considering the problem of establishing armour in 
the Rahman area, since it was the key to the system of enemy 
supply routes in rear. 

In switching the main ‘crumbling’ process so radically I hoped 
to gain suiprisc and to take a heavy toll of the enemy. 

Operations night 25/26 and 26 October 

The Australian attack on the night 25/26 October was com¬ 
pletely successful. The Germans suffered some 300 casualties. 

I Armoured Division, however, failed to make any progress to 
the west in its operations in the Kidney Ridge sector. 

On 26 October, i South African Division and 2 New Zealand 
Division advanced about 1,000 yards, tfius gaining more depth in 
front of the Miteiriya ridge. The same night, 7 Motor Brigade 
established itself on Kidney Ridge. 

Situation 26 October 

I spent the day in detailed consideration of the situation, and 
it was from this date onwards that plans were evolved culminating 
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in the final break-out operation which was launched on the night 
1/2 November. 

My tank state showed over 800 runners, and the ammunition 
situation was sound. But a note of caution was imposed in my 
planning. The assaulting divisions had suffered considerable 
casualties, and there was a lack of replacements for the New 
Zealand and South African Divisions. 

The infantry divisions had, according to plan, carried out 
slow and methodical improvement of their positions by a series 
of carefully co-ordinated attacks on narrow fronts with limited 
objectives. In this they had taken heavy toll of the hostile infantiy. 
30 Corps was now, however, in need of a short pause for reorganiz¬ 
ation. 

The armoured divisions were forward in positions from which 
heavy casualties had been caused to the enemy armour. 

The momentum of the attack, however, was diminishing and 
10 Corps had not broken out into open country. The enemy had 
withdrawn troops and guns from his forward positions in anticipation 
of our offensive, and we had therefore found him in greater depth 
than had been expected. Our break-in area was still ringed by a 
strong anti-tank gun screen, and attempts to pierce it had been 
unsuccessful. 

By evening on 26 October I had decided to regroup, in order 
to create fresh resei*vcs for further offensive action. The next 
phase would be in the north again, as I had been impressed with 
the results of the Australian attack on the night 25/26 October. 
If I could get behind the enemy holding the coastal salient, I 
would annihilate or capture a strong force of Germans and perhaps 
open up the operation along the coastal axis. The first stage of 
regrouping was the reversion of 2 New Zealand Division into 
reseia/c. Its sector was taken over by i South Al'rican Division, 
which was relieved in turn by 4 Indian Division. The latter I 
placed under 13 Corps. 

Operations 27 and 28 October 

'rhroughout 27 October the enemy launched heavy armoured 
counter attacks against Kidney Ridge. These attacks were put 
in by botli 15 and 21 Panzer Divisions, the latter having moved 
north during the previous night. The enemy was repulsed in 
all cases, and suffered very heavy losses, i Armoured Division 
alone knocked out nearly fifty German tanks in this engage¬ 
ment. 

On 28 October the enemy made a prolonged reconnaissance 
of Kidney Ridge, probing for soft spots while the two German 
Panzer Divisions waited in rear. In the evening they began to 
concentrate for attack, but the Desert Air Force intervened with 
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such effect that the enemy was defeated before he had completed 
his forming-up. 

Situation on 2 "] and 28 October 

On 27 October, I developed my plan for breaking out in the 
northern sector. 

I gave orders for 9 Australian Division to launch a heavy attack 
northwards on the night 28/29 October. 

I intended to destroy the enemy coastal salient, and then drive 
30 Corps westwards along the road and railway route to Sidi 
Abd el Rahman. Holding off the enemy armour, our tanks would 
operate to the south. 

The situation in the south was such that I decided that 13 
Corps should become primarily defensive. Every end('avour was 
to be made by means of patrols and artillery action to prolong 
the enemy’s anxiety in this sector, but no further major operations 
would be staged there. 21 Panzer Division had been contained 
in the south until the night ot 26 October, and our infantry had 
inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy. 13 Corps had successfully 
fulfilled its role. 

I now ordered the second stage of regrouping. 7 Armoured 
Division (with a brigade of 44 Division), a brigade of 50 Division 
and the Greek Brigade, were to be sent up to the northern sector 
from 13 Coq:>s; and, to release troops for the forthcoming Australian 
attack, a brigade of 51 Division relieved 20 Australian Brigade. 
I Armoured Division needed a pause for reorganization, and 
since it was clear that the whole German Africa Corps was now 
facing the northern corridor, I turned the sector over to the 
defensive, and withdrew i Armoured Division and 24 Armoun'd 
Brigade into reserve. 

New Zealand Division was selected to lead the drive westwards, 
and since it was low in stnmgth, I arranged for lluj brigade's 
from 13 Corps to be available to work with it and keep it at 
operational strength. 

In this way re-grouping of the Army was undertake'n, and I 
was soon to have a strong reserve force ready to stage the break-out 
and to deliver the knock-out blow. 

Operations night 28/29, 29 and 30 October 

The Australian attack on night 28/29 October made good 
progress and about 200 prisoners were taken. A narrow wedge 
was driven into the enemy’s positions, reaching almost to the road 
between Sidi Abd el Rahman and Tel el Eisa. On the right of the 
attack very strong opposition and extensive minefields were 
encountered round Thompson’s Post, which was the bastion of 
the enemy’s coastal salient. 
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During 29 October, and again early on 30 October, repeated 
counter attacks by tanks and infantry were hurled against tlic 
Australi.uis in the wedge, but they held on and retained the 
ground won. 

Situation 29 and 30 October 

I learnt during the morning of 29 October that go Light 
Division had moved into the Sidi Abd cl Rahman area. This 
was very significant, for it showed that Rommel was reacting to 
the threat in the north and had probably guessed my intention 
of striking west along the road and rail axis. 

As a result I modified my plan for the break-out by moving 
the axis of the westwards drive further to the south, so that the 
blow would fall mainly on the Italians. 

9 Australian Division would resume its threat northwards to 
the sea on the night 30/31 October. This would prepare the way 
for the break-out to the west by confirming the enemy’s fears in 
the extreme north. Above all it would probably ensure that 90 
Light Division nanained about Sidi Abd el Rahman. 

On niglit 31 October/i Noveml)cr (subsequently postponed 
24 hours), 2 New Zealand Division thrusting due west would 
blow a n(!W gap through the enemy positions just north of the 
existing northern corridor. Through this gap 10 Coips w'ould pass 
out into the open desert with i, 7 and 10 Armoured Divisions and 
two armoured car regiments. 'The armoured divisions were to 
destroy the (ierman AlVica Corps and the armoured cars were 
to operate on the (‘luany supply routes to intensify tlic enemy’s 
administrative dilfieulties—particularly his shortage of petrol. To 
this operation I gave the name ‘Supercharge’. 

‘Supercharge’ was to get us out into ihe open country and 
to lead to the disintegration of Rommel’s forces in Egypt. We 
had got to bring the enemy’s armour to battle and get astride 
his lines of communication. 2 New Zealand Division’s task involved 
a penetration of some 6,000 yards on a 4,000 yards front, and I 
made it clear that should 30 Corps fail to reach its final objectives, 
the armoured divisions of 10 Corps were to fight their way through. 

'Lhe change of thrust line of ‘Supercharge’ to the south proved 
most fortunate. I learnt on i November that 21 Panzer Division 
had joined go Light Division in the Rahman area, so that the road 
and railway axis was very strongly covered. Rommel was playing 
into my hands, for the bulk of his German forces was now con¬ 
centrated on the coast, leaving the Italians to hold the more 
southerly sectors. I could drive a blow between the Germans and 
Italians and concentrate on destroying the former. 
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THE ‘break-out’ 

31 October—4 November 1942 

Operations 31 October to 3 J^'ovember 

The thrust north started again on the night 30/31 October as 
planned. The Australian' succeeded in crossing the coast road 
and pushed fonvard to the s(‘a and then turned eastwards. The 
Panzer Grenadiers of 164 Division were thus trapped, and the 
enemy launched a number of furious counter attacks to free them. 
Towards eva ning some Cierman tanks IVom the west succeeded in 
joining the defenders of I’hompson’s Post, and evamtually the 
majority of the Germans fought their way out. Put the enemy 
suifcied very severe casualties in this action. 

At 0100 hours, 2 i\ovcmb(M', Su])ercharge began and the 
assaulting troops advanced behind a creeping b.mrage. 

151 and 152 Infantry Brigades attacked on the main frontage, 
under command of New Zealand Division. vSubsidiary attacks 
were staged to e.xtend the base of the salirait. 

9 Armoured Brigade was to pass through tire infantry on its 
final objective and form a bridgehead beyond the track running 
soutli I'rorn Sidi Abd el Rahman, i and 7 Armoured Divisions 
(and later 10 Armoured Division) were to debouch from this 
br idgehead, together with the two armoured car regiments detailed 
lor raids deep in the enemy rear. 

'I'h(^ operation achieved great success. The new corridor was 
established and 9 Armoured Bi igade r eached the Rahman track just 
before first light. 'Phe Royals swung south-west and reached open 
countr y, and were followed later by 4 South African Armoured Car 
Regiment which had been considerably delayed in breaking out. 

As it became light 9 Armoured Brigade ran into a formidable 
anti-tank gun screen and during the day suffered over 75 per cent 
casualties. It hung on tenaciously inflicting losses on the t nemy and 
its action was instrumental in holding the bridgehead, i Armoured 
Division, too, became involved near Tel el Aqqaqir, and a fierce 
arnionred batth* ensued in which both sides had losses. 

In the altranoon 51 Division extended the sali< rit to the south, 
and at night 7 Motor Brigade attacked to the w-est of tin; Rahman 
track. 

On 3 November, the Desert Air rorce r( ported heavy traffic 
moving \vestwar'ds on the coast road, but the enemy anti-tank gun 
screen held, and i Armoured Division was still unable to pierce it. 

Situation 3 November 

It was now clear that the enemy contemplated a w ithdrawal, 
but W'ould have difficulty in getting his troops away owing to 
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shortage of transport and fuel. And so I expected that he would 
try and hold me off while his evacuation of the Alarnein positions 
proceeded, but I made plans to complete the break-out and get 
beliind him. 

I ordeicd an attack to the south of Tel el Aqqaqir, with the 
object of outflanking the anti-tank gun screen which was hemming 
us in. 

Operations on night 3/4 and 4 November 

On the night 3/4 November 51 Division and a brigade from 
4 Indian Division launched a very speedily mounted thrust which 
reached the Rahman track south of Tel el Aqqaquir on a front of 
over four miles. My intention was to break through the southern 
sector of the enemy’s anti-tank gun screen which was preventing 
our penetration; the enemy was not in very great depth in the 
area and once a gap had been made the way would be clear 
for our armour to pass out into the open desert, outflanking the 
stronger resistance to the north. Very great credit is due to the 
formations whicli organized this attack in an extremely short time 
and car ried it through successfully, for by the rnoi ning of 4 November 
tlu! (*nerny screen had been forc('d back and reformed facing south¬ 
east covering the coast road. The armoured divisions and New 
Zealanders were set in motion. The battle of El Alarnein had 
been won. Everywhere the enemy was in full retreat. 


THE PURSUIT FROM EL ALAMEIN 

I planned to cut off the retreating enemy by swinging north 
to cut the coast road at the bottlenecks of Fuka and Matruh. 
2 New Zealand Division was ordered to Fuka, and 10 Corps to 
Matnrh. 

Meanwhile to the south of the br eak-out ar ea, 13 Corps formed 
mobile columns which rac('d westwards to round up the Italians, 
four of whose divisions had been l(?lt by the Cermans without 
transport and with very little food or water. 

1 he Deser t Air Force operated at maximum intensity and took 
ev(‘ry advantage of the exceptional targets which the fleeing enemy 
presented. 

During 4 November 10 Corps encountered the remnants of 
the enemy armour south of Ghazal. 2 New Zealand Division 
by-passed these rearguards to the south, but on 5 November had a 
sharp engagernerrt near Fuka; during the afternoon 4 Light 
Armoured Brigade broke through the opposition and swung in 
to the road. 
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On 5 November I regrouped for the pursuit. lo Corps (i and 
7 Armoured and 2 New Zealand Divisions) was to lead tlie chase. 
30 Corps I positioned between Matruh and Alamein, and to 
13 Corps I assigned the task of clearing up the battlefield. 

By nightfall 6 November, advanced troops were nearing the 
Matruh—Charing Cross area, where I hoped to cut ofT a con¬ 
siderable body of the enemy survivors. 

Heavy rains interfered with my plans. On 7 November the force 
was bogged in the desert, with its petrol and supplies held up 
some miles behind. i Armoured Division failed to reach Charing 
Cross and delay was experienced on the coast in clearing the 
enemy rearguards at Matruh. The enemy made good use of this 
respite of some twenty-four hours to retrieve some of his troops 
and transport, which fled along the coast road, and the long 
pursuit to the El Aghcila position began. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE B A T T 1 . E OF EL ALAMEIN 

The Axis forces in North Africa had sustained a crushing defeat, 
and indeed only tlic rain on 6 and 7 November saved thtan IVom 
complete annihilation. Four crack German divisions and eight 
Italian divisions had ceased to exist as effective fighting formations. 

30,000 prisoners, including nine Generals, were taken. 

A great number of enemy tanks had beem destroyc'd, and the 
quantity of guns, transport, aircraft and stores of all kinds captured 
or destroyed was immense. 

The battle had conformed to the pattern anticipated. The 
break-in, or battle for position, had given us the tactical advantage; 
the dog-fight which Ibllowed reduced the enemy’s strength and 
resources to a degree which lel't him unabh to withstand the 
final knock-out blow. The dog-fight demanded rapid re-grouping 
of forces to create reserves available for switching the axis of 
operations as the situation required; in this way the initiative was 
retained, and the battle swung to its c* sired end. 

d’actical surprise was an important factor; the break-in 
operation achieved it completely, for the enemy had expected 
our main thrust in the south. In the final thrust again the enemy 
was deceived; he had prepared for it in the extreme north, and 
concentrated his German troops to meet it. It was delivered 
against the Italians, two miles south of the German flank. 

The most critical time in the battle was 26 and 27 October. 
Fighting was intense but the momentum of our attacks was diminish¬ 
ing. It was then that I started drawing divisions into reserve, ready 
for the final operation. At the time this gave to some the impression 
that I had decided that we could not break through the enemy 
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and was giving up; but I would say that when you find a commander 
drawing troops into reserve at a critical moment of the battle, it 
probably means he is about to win it. 

It was always clear in my mind that once a commander defeated 
his enemy in battle, everything else would be added unto him. The 
great hazard at El Alamein was whether the enemy would stand 
and fight it out. He did; he was decisively defeated; the rest was 
relatively easy. In the previous desert campaigns, Rommel had 
never been decisively defeated in battle; he had been forced to 
withdraw, but not because of decisive defeat. There was now a 
fundamental difference in the problem of the future conduct of 
the desert war. To this I will refer again, because it was a basic 
consideration in my plans to ensure that there would never be 
another Axis recovery and re-entry into Egypt. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Pursuit to the El Asjieila Position 


There were three major considerations regarding the pursuit after 
the Battle of El Alamein. 

First', tlie Eighth Army must drive hard to cut off Rommel’s 
remnants; it had been ibiled by the rain in the Matruh area, but 
continued the chase in improving weather on 9 November. I'he 
enemy must be given no respite and no opportunity to organize 
defences to delay us. 

Second: there was the importance of establishing the Desert 
Air Force on forward aerodromes. In conjunction with armoured 
cars, the Air Force could act as our long range hitting w('apon, 
and greatly increase the confusion of th(‘ emrmy’s withdrawal; 
at the same time fighter cover could be given to the light forces 
operating in the van of the pursuit. In the broader picture, it 
was urgent to establish our Air Forces firmly in Cyrenaica, on 
airfields from which they could dominate the C(‘ntral Mediterranean, 
the Libyan ports and Rommel’s long lines of communication along 
the coast to Benghazi and Tripoli. 'Fhc immediate object was to 
operate from the fields in the Egyptian frontier area from which 
Tobruk could be covered. More important was the Martuba 
group of airfields, in the Jebel cl Akdar, whence the Malta convoys 
could be safely escorted. 

Third: there was the administrative situation. The pace of the 
pui'suit was fast and the strain on administration became increas¬ 
ingly severe. It was essential for us to get the port of Tobruk as 
quickly as possible and it was also clear that we should have to 
be prepared to pause at some stage in Cyrrnaica: in order to 
build up essential stocks of petrol, ammunition and supplies. 

1 directed the New Zealand Division on Sidi Barrani, and 
by the evening of 9 November, 4 Light Armoured Brigade had 
brushed aside the rearguards there and the advance to the frontier 
continued. Other enemy rearguards were over^^helrned on 10 
Novemb( r, and the next day a surprise attack carried out silently 
in the dark overran the defenders of Halfaya Pass. Capuzzo, 
Solium, and Bardia yielded without k sistance, and thus by 11 
November the Axis forces had been thrown out of Egypt. 

2 New Zealand Division remained in the frontier area to 
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reorganize, while i and 7 Armoured Divisions continued the 
pursuit. Tobruk was entered on 13 November, and after a further 
brush with the enemy at the Ain el Gazala defile, the Jebel el 
Akdar was reached. The Martuba airfields were in our hands on 
15 November, just in time for aircraft to operate in support of 
a Malta convoy which sailed from Alexandria the following day. 

My next objective was Benghazi. Intelligence reports suggested 
that the enemy would have great difficulty in getting his stores 
and material away from the town, and that shortage of petrol and 
transport might delay the evacuation of his personnel. If there¬ 
fore we could reach Benghazi quickly, we might round up a 
considerable number of prisoners; moreover, I wanted to capture 
the port before the enemy had time to carry out heavy demolitions. 
I could not continue the pursuit with major forces owing to the 
maintenance situation and it was essential to wait until supplies 
had been built up forward. I therefore ordered 10 Corps to send 
light forces ahead in order to threaten Benghazi from the north 
and at the same time to cut the main coast road south of it. 4 Light 
Armoured Brigade operated along the coast road and a force of 
armoured cars was sent across the desert directed initially on 
Msus and Antelat. Subsequently the desert column was reinforced 
by an armoured regiment. Unfortunately heavy rain upset our 
plans and caused considerable delays to the desert column which 
gav(‘ the enemy some extra time to organize his withdrawal from 
Bengliazi. Kvimtually the port was captured on 20 November. 

My attention meanwhile turned to the Agheila position. The 
enemy was preparing to turn and face us in the area where twice 
before our forc(,‘s had been brought to a halt. He was also digging 
in at Agedabia, which was the key to the approaches to the Agheila 
position. 

7 Armoured Division quickly developed outflanking move¬ 
ments to the south of Agedabia, and the enemy withdrew by 
23 November. He was evidently not strong enough to hold the 
place and at the same time to man the Agheila defences. 

d’hc next task of the Eighth Army was to face up to the enemy, 
build up the administrative situation while preparing to attack 
him and then once more drive him back to the west. I brought 
forward Headcpiai teis 30 Corps to undertake this task. 10 Corps 
remained in Cyrcnaica and I shall discuss its positioning later. 

7 Armoured Division passed to command of 30 Corps. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The Actions at El Agheila {13 December 1^42) and Buerat 
(/j January ig4g) and the Advance to Tripoli 


FORCING THE EL AGHEILA POSITION 

The problem was now to turn the enemy out of the El Agheila 
position as quickly as possible before he had time to perfect the 
organization of his defences. I wanted to occupy the Agheila 
bottleneck myself, facing west, and thus ensure that the Axis 
forces would not hold the gateway to Cyrenaica a third time. 

The first consideration was again administration. The bulk of 
our supplies had to be brought by road from Tobruk until the 
port of Benghazi could be got working at full pressure, and this 
task became a matter of urgent priority. At the same time the Royal 
Air Force demands for daily tonnage of stores were becoming 
very big and the estimate of these requirements in mid-December 
reached 1400 tons per day, so that building up Army stocks for 
the advance was going to be a slow process. We had to ensure 
that the Royal Air Force could develop the maximum effort in 
its many tasks, all of which related directly or indirectly to the 
problem of removing the Axis forces from Africa, but it meant 
that I would be unable to start my operations against the Agheila 
position until mid-December. 

My next anxiety was the reinforcement situation. I could not 
at this stage risk a battle involving heavy casualties. I would have 
to rely on artillery fire and air bombing, and keep my losses to a 
minimum. 

I toured the forward area at the end of November in order to 
reconnoitre and make a plan. I was wondering whether, by bluff 
and manoeuvre on the open flank, I could frighten the enemy out 
of his positions. If it should appear to him that by making a 
stand to fight he would risk losing his whole force, he might with¬ 
draw. This would have suited me, as I could have taken possession 
of the bottleneck and fought him in the easier country to the west. 

I shall explain later, I eventually decided to go all out to 
annihilate the enemy in his defences. 

Meanwhile I worked out the plan of attack. 

The Agheila position was naturally very strong. It covered 
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the area of desert between the sea, just west of Marsa Brega and 
the Wadi Fareg—which formed a difficult obstacle running east 
and west. In the approaches to the position the ‘going’ \^•as 
extremely bad, while for some distance to the south of the Wadi 
Fareg the ground was unsuitable for manoeuvre. A very wide 
detour would be necessary to outflank the position. 

The enemy was known to be working hard at the defences, 
and he used immense quantities of mines to hinder our approach. 
Tripoli was still receiving heavy traffic and it was estimated that 
the German forces available in defence now disposed of up to 
100 tanks and considerable numbers of anti-tank guns. Although 
reports during the first week in December indicated that Rommel 
was sending the Italians west, he showed no sign of evacuating 
the position. I decid(‘d that bluff would not remove him and 
planned to get behind his German forces and capture them. 

My plan depended on finding a suitable route for 2 New 
Zealand Division to outflank the defensive system. This formation 
w'ould move wide and cut the coast road well to the west of 
El Aghcila. On the coast I would attack astride the road with 
5r Division, and in the centre 7 Armoured Division would operate, 
with the lorried infantry brigade leading and with the armour 
positioned in rear. It was essential to conceal the outflanking 
move from the enemy, as he would be likely to withdraw rather 
than risk complete encirclement. 

I eventually set 14 December as the date of the operation. 
Heavy artillery and air action against the enemy was to start 
two days earlier. I issued my orders on 11 December and a policy 
of large scale raids began at once. The raids were mistaken by 
the emany for the main attack and unnerved him; in the early 
hours of 13 December he started to withdraw under cover of 
rearguards found by 90 Light Division. In spite of the great caution 
imposed on our troops by mines and booby traps of all kinds, we 
succeeded in following up closely, and at the end of the day 51 
Division had penetrated the eastern sector of the defences. On 
the folloAving day 7 Armoured Division took the lead and got 
into the rearguard just east of El Agheila itself and subsequently 
reached the causeway west of the Marada fork. 

The D(‘sert Air Force did great execution on the coast road. 

Meanwhile the New Zealand Division’s outflanking movement 
was making fast progress. The Division started from El Haseiat, 
and passing well to the south of Wadi Fareg, crossed the Marada 
track about 50 kilometres north of the oasis. It then moved north¬ 
west directed on Merduma and the coast road. I he line of Wadi 
Rigel-Merduma was reached on 15 December after a remarkably 
rapid advance, and it was evident that most of the German armour 
and the rearguards of 90 laght Division were still to the east. The 



Germans were in a desperate plight with 7 Armoured Division 
advancing from the east and 2 New Zealand Division corning in 
behind. Fighting was intense and confused throughout 16 December. 
The enemy split up into small scattered groups and struggled 
through, suffering considerable losses in the process (including 
some 20 tanks and 500 prisoners) but uncertainty of the going and 
above all administrative restrictions had limited the size of the 
outflanking force, so that it was not strong enough to cut off the 
enemy completely. 

The pursuit continued on 17 December, and next day the New 
Zealanders had a sharp engagement at Nofilia. By 19 December 
the enemy was withdrawing fast along the coast road, but in view 
of my administrative situation I was now able to follow up with 
light forces only. 

1 he battle of El Aghelia was at an end. Rommel’s forces liad 
been further weakened, and I was in possession of tlie bollltMieck 
which commanded the route into Cyrcnaica and Egypt. Fhc 
enemy had commenced to withdraw when our offensive inUaUions 
became clear, but his rearguards were severely mauled in the 
process. Flis morale had been further lowered and it was important 
to follow him up quickly, but the Eighth Army had covered 1200 
miles since 23 October and maintenance was our greatest prol)lem. 


CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING THE ADVANCE TO THE 
BUERAT POSITION 

When Rommel’s forces retreated from El Aghcila, his main 
bodies went back to the area of Buerat, which was the next 
suitable position on which to oppose our advance: a strong force 
including tanks remained at Sirte, and the enemy’s intention was 
obviously to prevent Eighth Army from gaining contact with the 
Buerat position as long as possible. 

The tempo of my operations was determined by administrative 
considerations. Before I could maintain major forces forward of 
Nofilia I had to build up stocks in the forward area, but 800 tons 
a day was still being brought by road from Tobruk, and Royal 
Air Force requirements had increased further with demands for 
all-weather runways for the heavy bombers, d'nanendous effor ts 
were made at Benghazi to improve the port facilities, as once our 
tonnage requirements could be handled ther e tlie tr ansport locked 
up on the long road run to Tobruk could be switched to the shorter 
cany forward of Benghazi. Early in January 3000 tons per day 
were being handled at Benghazi port and the situation began 
rapidly to improve. 

We were not well placed for forward aerodromes, and the 
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immediate consideration after El Agheila was the establishment 
of the Royal Air Force at Marble Arch and Merduma with forward 
squadrons at Nofilia. We also required to take Sirte and start 
work at once on airfields there, so that the Desert Air Force would 
be ready to give its customary scale of support in the Buerat battle 

I was also concerned with ensuring the correct balance in the 
rear areas and, in planning the next phase of our advance, was 
anxious to bring forward a corps to occupy the El Agheila position 
wlien 30 Corps moved on again to the west. 

As a re sult of these considerations I ordered 30 Corps to halt 
2 New Zealand Division in the Nofilia area, foi-ward of which 
4 Light Armoured Brigade operated alone. My orders provided 
that a forward base should be established at Sirte whence we 
would maintain contact with the enemy by means of armoured 
car patrols only. 7 Armoured Division was to remain about Marble 
Arch and 51 Division in the Agheila position cleaning up the area. 

I decided to plan for the Buerat battle on the basis of ten 
days’ heavy fighting using four divisions, and calculated that the 
necessary dumping would take some three weeks. I therefore 
intended to resume the offensive in mid-January. 


ADVANCE OF EIGHT FORCES FROM NOFILIA TO BUERAT 

Following the engagement at Nofilia on 18 December, the 
enemy moved \vcstwards with great speed, covered by detach¬ 
ments liom his armoured forces. 

On 21 December contact was made w ith strong rearguards 
at Sirte. Only after outflanking manoeuvres by armoured cars 
and artilkT7 was the enemy compelled to evacuate the place, 
wliich we entered on 25 December. Tw^o days later patrols had 
crossed the Wadi 1 amet, and on 28 December they were over¬ 
looking the Wadi el Chebir. d'his implied that the enemy had 
withdrawn to his main position, which w'as reported to run from 
the coast at Maaten Giaber, south-west covering Gheddahia, and 
along Wadi Umm er Rami towards Bu Ngem. 

By 29 December our patrol line was in position west of the 
enemy defences; Buerat and Bu Ngem were reported clear of 
enemy. 


PLAN FOR THE BATTLE OF BUERAT 

The Buerat position \vas not so strong naturally as Agheila, 
neither had the enemy had time to construct defences on the 
scale met previously. 'Fhe w'adis in the area, were, however, 
serious obstacles, particularly the Wadi Zem Zem. The main 
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weakness of the position was that its southern flank? did not rest 
on any natural obstacle and, by now, it was very apparent that 
the enemy had become extremely sensitive to out-flanking move¬ 
ments. He was therefore probably uncertain of his ability to hold 
the Buerat defences and therefore, as soon as he judged that the 
Eighth Army was resuming the offensive, he would begin to with¬ 
draw again. This would not have suited me because, primarily 
for administrative reasons, once I struck at Buerat I intended to 
drive straight through to Tripoli and open the port. If Rommel 
pulled back before I was ready I could not follow up, and I did 
not want him to have time for preparation of other major dci'cnccs 
east of Tripoli itself. There was a good defensive position on the 
high ground from Homs to Tarhuna and beyond, which might 
prove difficult if developed, and my maintenance situation would 
not permit any delay in overcoming it. 

I had always to take into account the possibility of the enemy 
withdrawing earlier than I hoped, and my plan was made to 
cover that eventuality. I estimated that I could resume the offensive 
on 15 January, and decided that I would not start before then 
whatever Rommel did, but that once the Army was set in motion, 
it would go straight to Tripoli. At the same time I gave orders 
which precluded the enemy suspecting any offensive intentions 
on my part. Only the armoured cars ol' 4 Light Armoured Brigade 
were facing the enemy, and the main bodies of 7 Armoured Division, 
which was responsible for the front, were to remain east of the 
Wadi Tamet, some 40 miles behind the line. The battle plan was 
subsequently worked out with the object of moving main bodies 
of assaulting formations forward at the last possible mom(‘nt. 

My intention at this stage was that 30 Corps should use four 
divisions in the assault together with a very strong force of tanks. 
50 and 51 Divisions would attack astride the coast road, while 
7 Armoured and 2 New Zealand Divisions would deliver the main 
thrust round the enemy’s flank and drive in behind him. 22 
Armoured Brigade I intended to keep in Army reserve in the 
centre, available to reinforce either thrust. 

I intended to bring 10 Corps forward to tlie El Aglieila position 
and subsequently to the Buerat area, so that I should preserve 
overall balance, and later leapfrog it through 30 Corps for operations 
west of Tripoli. 

On 4 January ground and air reports both indicated that 
Italian formations were withdrawing from the Buerat position. 
This conformed to the events at Agheila. There was no sign of 
the Germans moving, however, and I continued the policy of 
standing well back and restricting our forward activity to armoured 
car patrols. 

Dumping was going ahead well, when we sustained a major 
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setback due to the weather. A gale raged from 4 to 6 January and 
created havoc at Benghazi port. Ships broke lose and charged about 
the harbour; heavy seas breached the breakwater and smashed 
into the inner harbour. Four ships were sunk, one of which contained 
2,000 tons of ammunition, and great damage was done to lighters 
and tugs. The intake dropped from 3,000 tons per day to 1,000. 
This created a most awkward situation. We were thrown back on 
Tobruk and the necessity for a heavy daily lift by road from 
Cyrcnaica to the forward area. 

I was still determined to start the drive to Tripoli on 15 January. 
The enemy must not be given any longer respite, so I decided to 
modify my plan and accept the risks this would entail. 

First, I decided not to bring 10 Corps forward but to take all 
its transport, both operational and administrative, and employ it 
in ferrying stores forward from Tobruk. This sacrificed my desire 
for correct balance, but was not a great risk. We faced a broken 
enemy, and we knew well that he could not recover sufficiently 
to launch out to the east again for some considerable time. 

Secondly, I reduced the attacking forces of 30 Corps by leaving 
out 50 Division. This formation I was able to bring up to the 
Agheila area as custodian of the defensive positions there. The 
coastal thrust as planned would have had a hard task anyhow, 
and with only one division now available I ordered that the attack 
should not be pressed, but should aim at containing the enemy in 
the sector. 

Hie main risk was in planning to reach Tripoli in ten days 
from the start of the operation. If I could not get the port in that 
time, I should bo confronted with an extremely grave administrative 
situation. I decided to accept this risk in view of my great strength 
in tanks. By stripping i Armoured Division (10 Corps) I was able 
to concentrate 450 tanks for the battle. I was confident that this 
armoured force would offset the reduction in the number of 
divisions and, by careful handling, would ensure a speedy drive 
to the objective. 

For the rest my plan of battle remained unchanged. 51 Division 
would press along the coast road, while 7 Armoured and 2 New 
Zealand Divisions would outflank the enemy and thrust towards 
Beni Ulid and Tarhuna. 22 Armoured Brigade would move 
between the main axes on Bir Dufan, and be ready to switch to 
either flank as required. A comprehensive air plan was drawn up, 
commencing with the customary domination of the Axis, air force 
and culminating with bombing the enemy positions immediately 
prior to the attack. 

I must mention the very unusual command set-up which was 
forced upon me in this battle. The plan involved two widely 
separated thrusts, with an armoured force moving between them 
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under command of Army Headquarters. It was not possiljlc for 
the one Corps Commander to direct both of these thrusts owing 
to the distance. The battle was going to require tremendous 
drive and energy to ensure reaching Tripoli in time, and a superior 
commander was essential on both flanks. As I Iiad only one Corps 
Headquarters available for the action, I decided to command the 
coastal thrust myself from my Tactical Headquarters, leaving 
General Leese free to concentrate on the outflanking operations. 
I would move my Headquarters with 22 Armoured Brigade on 
the central axis. 

I took special steps to work up the enthusiasm of the troops 
before the battle, and to impress upon them the need for him 
determination that the attack w'ould not stop until Tripoli was 
ours. 

THE BATTLE OF BUERAT (15 January 1943) AND THE 
CAPTURE OF TRIPOLI (23 January 1943) 

My final instructions for the Battle^of Bucrat provided for a due 
measure of caution to be exercised by the outflanking formations, 
as I wished to avoid heavy casualti('s to our tanks. It was necessary 
first to reconnoitre carefully the enemy anti-tank gun layout before 
rushing forward, because the defenders were thought to have some 
two hundred anti-tank guns and about twenty-five 88 millimetre 
pieces. 

7 Armoured and 2 New Zealand Divisions moved off at 0715 
hours 15 January. I’hey soon made contact with 15 Panzer Division 
in the area Dor Umm er Rami, and destroyed fifteen German 
tanks in the ensuing action. I'hc enemy fell back on the Wadi 
Zem Zern, and by evening Faschia had been secured and we 
were on the line of the wadi. On the coastal axis 51 Division 
attacked at 2230 hours, but was not heavily opposed as it transpired 
that 90 Light Division had started withdrawing alter dusk. By 
the morning of 16 January our outflanking movement was through 
the main enemy position and had crossed the Wadi Zem Zem, 
w'hile 51 Division was advancing on Ghcddahia. I now ordered 
that the advance be conducted wath great resolution and the 
utmost speed; the caution imposed at the start of the operation 
was cancelled. In the afternoon tanks were encountered again 
near Sedada, but showed little fight. On the main road, our troops 
reached Churgia and 22 Armoured Brigade meanwhile advanced 
on Bir Dufan. 

I gave orders on 17 January to 30 Corps to feel for the enemy’s 
southern flank, making as if directed on Garian. Subsequently 
the thrust w'as to be developed towards Tiipoli irorn the south 
as I wanted to play on the enemy’s sensitiveness to outflanking 
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movements, hoping he would weaken his Homs sector in order 
to strengthen the western flank. If the Tarhuna axis proved difficult 
and if the enemy weakened the Homs area to strengthen it further, 
I would drive hard from my eastern flank, releasing 22 Armoured 
Brigade into the plain of Tripoli along the coastal axis. 

Steady progress was made on 17 January, but the ground 
slowed movement in the desert and, on the coast, mines and very 
skilful demolitions delayed us. By evening the southern column 
reached Beni Ulid, and on the right, we were only ten miles short 
of Misurata. Next day the enemy withdrawal continued, but on 
both flanks we lost contact owing to difficulties of the ‘going’ 
and to demolitions. 

The advance was becoming sticky, and I was experiencing 
the fust real anxiety I had suffered since assuming command of 
the I'oghth Army. If I did not reach Tripoli within the ten days* 
time limit imposed by the administrative situation, I might have 
to face a most difhcult decision: I would have to stop the advance 
and i)iol:)al)ly fall back to Buerat or even further, in order to 
maintain the supply of the Army. I was determined, therefore, 
to accelerate the pace of operations, and to give battle by night 
as well as by day, in order to break through the Homs-Tarhuna 
position and secure my objective. I ordered attacks on both axes 
to be put in by moonlight. I issued veiy strong instructions regarding 
the quickening ol' our efforts, and made clear what I expected of 
comrnandeis and the troops. On 19 January progress greatly 
improved; pressure was being developed on Tarhuna and 51 
Division entered Homs. I had 22 Armoured Brigade at Zliten, 
still under my command, waiting for the right moment to release 
it. The Desert Air Force had a most successful day, and indeed it 
took a constant and heavy toll of the enemy throughout this 
action. 

I received reports that the Ramcke parachutists had been 
transferred from the Homs front across to Tarhuna, and this 
decided me to adopt the plan already contemplated of striking 
a hard blo\v on the right flank, and launching 22 Armoured Brigade 
through to Castelverdc and IVipoIi. 

By the evening of 21 January, 51 Division had forced the 
enemy back from the hills about Corradini, and 22 Armoured 
Brigade had been brought up west of Homs. But the pace was 
still too slow, in spite of my insistence on the urgency of the 
operation; the difficulty was that the demolitions on the road 
liad been most skilfully related to the ground, so that it was often 
impossible even for tracked vehicles to by-pass them owing to soft 
sand and deep ravines. 

On 22 January I ordered 22 Armoured Brigade to pass through 
51 Division and to force its way forward to Tripoli. By 1400 hours 
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the brigade was held up by rearguards and demolitions west of 
Castelverdc and was unable to get round them; owing to Iralhc 
blocks, there was only one company of infantiy forward to assist, 
and I therefore ordered a battalion of 51 Division to ride to the 
front on Valentine tanks and to attack on arrival, 'bhis involved 
a night attack, and the armour was to follow through by moon¬ 
light. Meanwhile progress had been made on the left (lank, and 
the soutliern column was only seventeen miles Iroin I’ripoli. It 
seemed that the city must now fall, and it was with very great 
satisfaction that I received reports that it had been entered iVoni 
the east and south in the early hours of 23 Januaiy. 

By dark the enemy were thirty miles west of Tripoli and I 
ordered the pressure to be continued to Zuara, which was near 
the Tunisian border. 7 Armoured Division was to follow up. 
Meanwhile the rest of 30 Corps was grouped round Tripoli, while 
preparations were made for the next phase of ojx^rations. 

In three months exactly, we had advanced 1,400 miles and 
Tripoli, the last Italian colonial city, the prize which had so long 
eluded the Desert Army, had been captured at last. The damage 
in the town was not great, but the port was extensively demolished. 
Quays, wharves and installations were badly destroyed, and the 
harbour entrance blocked completely. All our energies were con¬ 
centrated on getting it working again, and indeed this was achieved 
with remarkable speed and reflected very gn at credit on the Royal 
Navy and army staffs and units concerned. On 3 February the 
first ship entered the harbour, and a complete convoy was berthed 
within three days. By 10 February, over 2,000 tons were being 
handled per day in the port. 

The problem now was to build up the maintenance resources 
of the Army before advancing into Tunisia. Meanwhile I established 
my Fleadquarters in a field, four miles outside Tiipoli City, and 
kept my army in the fields and in the desert around it. In Tripoli 
there were palaces, villas and buildings galore, but I could not 
have the soldiers getting soft. It was necessary to safeguard their 
hardness and efficiency for the tasks which lay ahead. 

During our stay in Tripoli the Prime Minister, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, paid a visit to the Eighth Army. A ceremonial march 
past was arranged in the main squ^^re, and it was a brave and 
moving spectacle when he inspected the troops who had fought 
their long way from Egypt to this fair city. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CAMPAIGN IN EGYPT AND LIBYA 

1 here are some aspects of the conduct of the campaign in 
Egypt and Libya upon which it is interesting to comment. 
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Twice our Desert Army had advanced to El Agheila, and 
twice it had been forced to withdraw into Egypt. This time ! was 
determined to ensure that there could never be any question of 
another reverse in the Western Desert, and never any possibility 
of a recurrence of what was then becoming known in the Eighth 
Army as the ‘annual swan’ between Egypt and El Agheila. As 
we approached El Agheila I sensed a feeling of depression, particu¬ 
larly among some of those officers who had participated in our 
previous offensives and withdrawals; I did not feel depressed at 
the prospect myself. 

I have already mentioned that to me there was a radical 
difference in the circumstances of the third advance of our Desert 
Forces to Benghazi and beyond, as compared with previous 
occasions, because Rommel had been decisively beaten in battle 
and had been thrown back into Tripolitania as a result of his 
defeat. Previously he had withdrawn mainly of his own volition, 
and perhaps primarily for administrative reasons. The full fruits 
of victory cannot be gathered until the enemy has been defeated 
in battle. In November and December 1942 the enemy was not 
in a position to make any effective speedy recovery or to turn to 
the attack, because he had been beaten and his morale shaken. 
He was relentlessly pursued westwards. In the engagements after 
El Alamein, he was quickly set upon and forced to continue his 
retreat, principally by outflanking manoeuvres which he had been 
quite unable to withstand. 

I did not rely, however, on the effects of Rommel’s defeat to 
ensure that he would not try again to invade Egypt. From the 
time the pursuit from El Alamein began I gave much thought 
to the problem. I planned to preserve the strategic balance of 
the Army by maintaining, in a series of chosen areas, a force 
which would ensure against the effects of any local failure or 
suipiise being turned to important advantage by the enemy. 
If then Rommel should succeed in halting our advance and 
subsequently continue to build up his forces for a renewed attempt 
on tlie Nile Delta, I would be able to defeat his purp)ose. 

I decided that the first essential safeguard against another Axis 
recovery, was the positioning of a strong mobile force in the 
general area to the south-e^st of the Jebel Akdar, centring on 
'I’mimi and Ain el Gazala. I therefore left 10 Corps in that area, 
using 7 Armoured Division to continue the pursuit to Agheila. I 
then brought 30 Corps forward for the Agheila battle. As long as 
I had 10 Corps poised in the I'mimi area, Rommel could not 
return to the Egyptian frontier, even if he did find the means to turn 
and attack us again. 10 Corps blocked the road axis to Tobruk and 
beyond, and if by-passed to the south would lie on the flank of any 
overland route the Germans might select across the waterless desert. 
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Later, when we stood before the Agheila position, my first 
concern was to acquire its defences for myself. Whoever was 
established firmly in the Agheila bottleneck held the gateway to 
Cyrenaica. This was an immensely strong position and, once we 
could garrison it, there would never again be any question of the 
Germans returning to the cast. For this reason, when Agheila 
fell my intention was to bring lo Corps forward to occupy it 
while 30 Coips advanced to Buerat and subsequently to Tripoli. 
After forcing the Buerat position, I intended to pull 10 Coips 
forward to garrison it, while 30 Corps captured Tripoli. I would 
then leave 30 Corps at Tripoli to reorganize, while 10 Corps 
‘leapfrogged’ through, leading the way into Tunisia. I was prevented 
from this by the maintenance situation which arose as a result ot‘ 
the storm on 4-6 }anuai7, and was obliged to advance leaving 
only one division in the Agheila position behind me. Admittedly 
there was little or no risk involved in this, but nevertheless wlu'n 
we went forward from Agheila wc were not theoretically ‘balanced’ 
in our rear dispositions, even though the state of the enemy made 
it permissible to neglect the full application of this principle. 

I was loath to de])art from my intentions for 10 Corps at that 
time; a battle is ahvays fought with more confidence, particularly 
a mobile battle in the desert, if it is staged in front of a secure 
base: should the enemy succeed in catching the assaulting for¬ 
mations at a disadvantage, they can reorganize at that base and 
avoid being overwhelmed and thrown into confusion. 

I have elaborated above on my conception of ‘balance’ in 
tlie strategic aspect. It is of equal importance on the battle field, 
as has already been apparent in this story. 

It is interesting to conjecture why Rommel failed to stand 
and fight at Agheila. It was the first d(‘f(‘nsive position at which 
he had the opportunity to face our advance with any chance of 
success, yet W'c turned him out of it with comparative ease. The 
Agheila position was immensely strong and very heavily mined. 
If the available German armour had been positioned on its 
southern flank, north of Marada, it might have been very difficult 
for me. My outflanking movement was necessarily w'cak owing to 
maintenance restrictions, and it w\as launched into diflicuh. country. 
My w'hole force was stretched administratively, relying largely on 
Tobruk, some 450 miles by road in the rear. 

I believe Rommel was unable to fight at Agheila because his 
owm administrative situation was so extended. He w^as dependent 
on a road link back to Tripoli, and his losses in transport and 
shortage of petrol made this distance proliibitive. 

Having given up Agheila, it is surprising that he decided to 
stand at Buerat. The Buerat position was not naturally strong, 
nor had it been developed into a sound defensive system. Morc- 
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over it could readily be outflanked. In rear, covering Tripoli, 
w'as an immensely superior defensive position—the escarpment 
running from Homs on the coast, through I'arhuna and Garian. 
If the energy expended on Buerat had instead been applied to 
the Hoins-Tarhuna area, I do not think the Eighth Army would 
have reached Tripoli in January. Not only was this area much 
more favourable to the defence than Buerat, but my adminis- 
lrativ(‘ situation would have made it almost impossible for me to 
follow up even with amioured cars, had the Axis forces gone 
straight back there Irom Aglieila. They would have had a con¬ 
siderable period of relative immunity from our attentions in which 
to prepar<- against a renewal of our offensive. I can think of no sound 
military reason for Rommel’s decision to stop at Buerat. I believe 
that Mussolini ordered it and that Rommel could not disobey until 
our advance gave liirn the excuse. By then it was too late. 

d’lie reinlorcements made available to Rommel during his 
withdrawal enabled liirn to retain the identity of the German 
formations i)resent at El Alamein. At first sight it seems strange 
that formations such as 15 and 21 Panzer Divisions continued to 
oppose us, after thrar experiences in October and November. 
M he (ierrnan tank strength bi'gan to recover to some extent at 
Agheila. It was evident that up to the time 'Eripoli was captured, 
the Axis Powers made full use of the port to sraid assistance to 
their haid-j)resse(i forces. As Rommel subsecpiently withdrew into 
'Eunisia, he was able to demand for the German Africa Corps its 
share of' resoui('es made available in that theatre. Bec<UJse of this 
we continiK'd to meet old opponents right through to the bitter 
end of the campaign, and it used to be said that Eight Army would 
b(' pursuing ‘()o Eight’ till the end of time. 

Belore ('ontinuiiig the narrative of' evamts, mention may here 
be made of some of the special problems which confiontr d us in 
'El ij)olitania. 

I have li ('(pi<*ntly refer raal to the <Klministi ativ(‘ factor from 
the time we left El Alamein. 1 he teinjio of opra ations was piirnai ily 
governed by the spei'd with which pvUrol, ammunition, Air Eorce 
IcMpiirements, and all tin* ru'cessary stores and materials could be 
brought forward in sufiieient quantities to support the fighting 
troops. It is important to grasp the distancas with which the 
administrative machine liad to contend. From C.iiro to 'Eri})oli 
is 1,600 miles by road; with (jHQ at the former and the leading 
troops at the latter, it was as if were in London and the 

lending troops in Moscow, with only one road joining them. 
Alter the big storm of 4-6 January, the bulk of our stores was 
brought from Tobruk to Buerat by road, a distance of 700 mih s: 
equi\’alent to being disposed at V ienna and drawing stores in 
London, with only one road available. On arrival in d'ripoli, until 
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the port was functioning, all requirements had to come from 
Benghazi, again about 700 miles by road. I planned to continue 
at first to maintain the Army by road from Benghazi, so that the 
intake at Tripoli port could be stored as reserve stocks. As soon as 
the reserves were adequate for the resumption of the advance in 
strength, I would close the road link to Benghazi and maintain the 
Army from I’ripoli. 

The problem of aerodromes in Tripolitania was an important 
one. When fighting in Egypt or Cyrenaica there was never any 
shortage of airfield sites. Both sid('s had fought over the ground 
several times, and had constructed many landing giounds, the 
locations of wiiich ^vere well known. 1 his did not apj)ly in dVipoIi- 
tania where airfields were scarce and likely to b(‘ plouglu'd up 
and mined: as in the case of Marble Arch and Merduina. To 
rehabilitate old sites and construct new ones as the advance con¬ 
tinued took time, but until this was done the Desert Air Force 
was forced to operate from locations in rear with consequent 
limitations of range and endurance over the battlefield. I had 
to ensure, therefore, that due provision was made for airfield 
construction, and at the same time sec that the leading troops 
did not outrun the air cover. 'Fhere were very rare occasions when 
I had to decide between halting the pursuit or continuing without 
air cover for tlie leading elements. For e.xample, the importance 
of reaching Agedabia and the Agh< ila position quickly was such 
that I accepted for a short period lack of cover in the foi^ward 
area, and the enemy air force caused us cer tain casualties at that 
stage on the Bengliazi-Agedabia road. But in any but special and 
rare circumstances, I am sure it is unsound to deny tlie troops 
fighter protection. 

1 he capture of Tripoli presented us with all the problems of 
dealing with a large civilian population. I impos(*d very strict 
military discipline wlnm we anived, but was ready to relax it as 
the situation warranted, d lie Chief Ciivil Affairs Officer entered 
I'ripoli with my Headquarters. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


llie Advance into Tunisia and the Battles of Medenine 
{6 March ig43) and of the Mareth Line [20 March 1943) 


THE ADVANCE INTO TUNISIA 

As a result of tlu* Anglo-American Conference at Casablanca on 
14 January, it had been decided to unify the command of the 
Allied Forces in North Africa, and General Eisenhower became 
th(! Supreme Allied Commander. General Alexander was appointed 
his De])uty, and Air Mai-shal Tedder took over command of all 
the air iurces in the Mediterranean. This facilitated the co-ordin¬ 
ation oi' Allied eflbrt, and in particular made possible the concen¬ 
tration of all available air resources when required at any vital 
point. General Alexander visited me in the middle of February, 
and it was subsequently agreed by the Supreme Commander that 
priority should be given to getting the Eighth Army into the open 
maritime plain of 'I'unisia towards Sfax and Sousse. 

Reverting to the immediate problems confronting us at Tripoli, 
my object was to push the enemy back to his next defensive 
position: the Mareth Line. I would have to drive in his covering 
troops, ‘lean’ up against his defences and make a plan to pierce 
them. I had also to secure the necessary centres of communications 
and lateral roads, and seize the forward airfields: particularly 
those about M('deninc. 

Owing to administrative restrictions, I advanced west of Tripoli 
with 7 Armoured Division only, which then included 4 Light 
Armoured Brigade. 2 New Zealand and 51 Divisions reorganized 
in the 'Fripoli area. 

Following the fall of Tripoli on 23 Januai'y, the Axis forces 
contiiuK'd their withdrawal westwards covered by rearguards of 
90 Light and 164 I^ivisions. On 25 January our troops entered 
Zavia and two days later were just short of Zuara, while inland 
FI Uotia was reached. At Zuara the enemy stiffened his rear¬ 
guards and our light forces were much hampered by wet weather 
and bad ‘going’. We did not capture the place until 31 January; 
on the same day Nalut was reported clear, and by 4 February 
the last ot the Italian Empire was in our hands. Meanwhile reports 
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were being received of enemy activity in the Marcth Line, where 
the defences were being hurriedly developed and strengthened. 

Once across the Tunisian boixier the enemy resistance stiffened 
further, and it became apparent that he intended to impose the 
maximum delay on our approach to his Mareth positions. His 
first main outpost was Ben Gardane, a fortified village to the south¬ 
west of which 15 Panzer Division was located. In order to give 
confidence and provide balance, I moved 22 Armoured Brigade 
close behind the front, while 7 Armoured Division prepared to 
tackle Ben Gardane from the south-east. Unfortunately another 
spell of heavy rain delayed our plans; from 10 February for several 
days the desert became a quagmire and made operations impossible, 
but on 15 February the weather cleared and we entered Ben 
Gardane without great difficulty the following day. 

My next move was to take the important road centres of 
Medenine and Foum Tatahouine and the airfields at the. former 
place. I decided to bring 51 Division forward, in view of the degree 
of enemy resistance to our advance, and this formation together 
with 7 Armoured Division launched an attack on Medenine, which 
fell on 17 February. The next day Foum Tatahouine was taken. 
I now had the co-operation of General Leclerc’s force in the 
battle zone; this force had made a remarkable drive across the 
desert from Lake Chad, and placed itself under my orders. I gave 
it the task of moving from Nalut along the escarpment to Ksar 
Rhilane and of subsequently operating eastwards to threaten the 
enemy’s western flank. 

I had now secured the key approaches to the Mareth Line, 
and when ready could close up to it and decide upon my plan. 

The port at Tripoli was working well, and soon as much as 
3,500 tons were being discharged there in one day—a remarkable 
achievement. The tank replacement programme was also satis¬ 
factory. I hoped to have three armoured brigades and two Valentine 
regiments up to strength by 20 March, to give me a total of some 
550 tanks. 

I planned to start operations against the Mareth defences 
about 20 March. I should require 10 Corps forward for the opera¬ 
tion and expected to have i Armoured, 4 Indian and 50 Divisions 
concentrated in the Tripoli area by 16 March. 

As planning was beginning for the Mareth battle, events 
elsewhere in Tunisia were destined to affect the Eighth Army’s 
intentions. On 15 February the enemy launched a strong attack 
against 2 United States Corps in the Gafsa sector of western 
Tunisia. The Americans withdrew towards Tebessa, and by 20 
February the situation had become veiy grave. The enemy pene¬ 
tration was threatening to outflank Allied positions to the north, 
and unless this was halted quickly it seemed 5 British Corps would 
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have to withdraw. General Alexander sent me an urgent request 
for help, urging me to exert all possible pressure on the enemy 
on my front in an effort to draw him off the Tebessa drive. 

Eighth Army was administratively not ready to operate major 
forers in southern Tunisia, but tliis was an occasion wiien risks 
had to be taken, and I at once planned to intensify our drive 
towards the Mareth Line on the coast axis, and also to push 
Lreirre’s force north from Ksar Rhilane. The enemy had weakened 
his Mareth front in order to strengthen the thrust through Gafsa, 
and there was always a chance that by forceful and energetic 
action I might frighten him out of his Mareth position. I’hough 
I was weak myself in front, urgent action was necessary if we 
w(ae to help the Americans. 

On 24 lo lrruary four fighter wings were operating from the 
M( clenine-ben (iaidane area. I ordered 7 Armoured and 51 
Divisions to keep up the pressure, the former in the coastal sector, 
the latt«-r on tlu* main (ia])(‘s road. This involved a considerable 
risk, b<Tause il' the eia rny l)rok<! off the I'ebessa attack and could 
regroup quickly against the Eighth Army, I should be in an 
awkward situalicjn. I had only two divisions forward, with my 
m.iin administrative area under develoirrnent at Brai (iaidanc, 
and the iK'arest reserve division (2 New' Z(‘aland) was still back 
near d'lipoli. 

My h-ading ibrmalions accehnated and strengthened their 
action against the outer del'enca's of the Mareth Lim,*, and in the 
last d<iy.s of EebriMiy it w'as clear that this had achieved the 
desiri’d result. Rommel broke olf his attack against the Amer icans 
and Kpoi ts ol' regrouping of enemy forces began to r each my 
1 leadquai t(M s. 

On 27 Eebruaiy 15 Panzer Division was locat(*d on my front, 
having b('en absent during the Tebessa offensive, and 21 Panzer 
Division was also reported to be moving south again. 

It looked indeed as if my anxieties were justified, and that 
Rommel h.icl decided to strike at the Eighth Army while there 
was an opj)oi trinity of dealing a crushing blow at its leading 
divisions. He could guess how very stretched w'c had become, and 
if he could overwhelm my forward area before I could get more 
troo])s f rrwaid, and overrun my dumps at Ben Gardane, he could 
cause a major setback to my plans and gain valuable time for 
dealing with other sectors of the Allied front in Tunisia. 

'1 he enemy tank strength was improving for ‘Eiger’ tanks 
w'erc now being raqiorted by Eirst Army and he had 10 Panzer 
Division in 'Eunisia. I did not think that Rommel would bring all 
three annomed divisions against me, but in the event this is what 
happened. 

As soon as the Tebessa thrust w’as called off by the enemy, 
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the Americans began to advance: out of contact with the Germans 
who pulled back to their original line. This, together with the 
reports of 27 February indicating the return of 15 and 21 Panzer 
Divisions to my front, confirmed the enemy’s intentions. 

I initiated emergency measures to regain balance and to 
prepare for an enemy attack. 2 New Zealand Division was ordered 
to Med(‘nine at once. 8 Armoured Brigade was resting m ar 'IVipoli, 
and had been ‘stripped’ of its equipment; it was re-(‘quippecl with 
tanks then arriving at Tripoli in readiness for the arrival of 
2 Armoured Brigade, and was sent fonvard. Together with 
22 Armoured Brigade and eighty Valentines of 23 Armoured 
Brigade, I estimated that by 4 March I should liave some 400 
tanks at the front. By that date, 2 New Zealand Division would 
have joined 7 Armoured and 51 Divisions. I should tlu n he ready 
for any move by Rommel, and would be so strong and well 
positioned that I might give him a rude shock and intlict on him 
hea\^ casualties: in f<ict pave the way for my own offensive against 
the Maietli Line, in the same manner as the Alain Haifa battle 
liad facilitated the victory at LI Alarnein. 

But I would not be ready until 4 March, and during tin* period 
28 Februai7’-3 March the Eighth Army was unbalaiuaai. In driving 
on to assist the west Tunisian front I had takim staious risks. 
Rommel had been forced to pull out and was now concentrating 
against me. 'Fhe first days of March w(‘re an anxious period, 
during which all tlic signs of the iinpi nding emany attack were 
a])parent and it remained to be seen whether the enemy could 
strike before our arrangements to receive him were completed. This 
was my second period of great anxiety since the advance began. 

On 3 March the enemy operated against 51 Division with 
infantry and tanks in a probing attack which was dealt with very 
quickly. 

During 4 and 5 March, Rommel’s intentions vvarre made clear. 
Air reconnaissance reported heavy movement, including tanks, in 
the mountains west of Medeninc. \Vc began to identify three 
separate armoured columns, one facing us in the Mareth area 
(which we knew was 15 Panzer Division), one in the mountains 
making as if to come upon Medenine from the west and south¬ 
west (later identified as 10 I’anzer Division), and a third which 
was also suspected to be in the mountains (and which \vas 
21 Panzer Division). 

But Rommel had by now missed his oppoitunity. My dis¬ 
positions were complete by the evening of 4 March, In addition 
to 400 tanks, I had over 500 anti-tank guns in p(jsition round 
Medeninc and had brouglit a nucleus of 10 Coips Headipiartcrs 
to Ben Gardanc to organize local defence of the administrative 
area there. 
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VVc had no wire and no minefields, but the positioning of the 
infantry and siting of the anti-tank guns, together with the strong 
reserves of armour, gave our defences great strength, and I was 
confident that we would repulse the enemy and give him a sharp 

Iciison. 


T11K BATTLE OF M E D E NIN E, 6 March 1943 

On 5 March Rommel, by now a sick man, addressed his troops 
in tlie mountains overlookipg our positions and told them that 
if they did not take Mcdenine and force the Eighth Army to 
withdraw, the days of the Axis forces in North Africa were 
nunibei <‘d. 

'1 1 h* n(‘xt day the enemy attack began. When the early morning 
mist dispinsed, a formidable array of tanks bore down upon our 
positions and it was clear that the main thrust was being made 
Iron! the west towards the 'ladjera feature, immediately north of 
Medeniiu*, on 7 Armoured Division sector. By looo hours all 
attacks had Ixam held, and 21 enemy tanks destroyed. At 1430 
hours, 15, 21 and part of 10 I^inzer Divisions attacked again with 
inrantiy and were speedily beaten off. Our positions remained 
firm and steady and were not penetrated, d'here was a total of 
four main attacks during the day, apart from those which were 
brokf-n up by coricenti ations of ai lillei'y fire before they had properly 
developed. 

Alter daik (he emariy withdrew: the battle was over. It had 
been a model ch lensive engagement and a great triumph for the 
inlantry and the anti-tank gun. Only one squadron of our tanks 
w.is actually (’ngagi cl in the fighting, and we lost no tanks. Fifty- 
two knocked out enemy tanks were left on the battlefield, and 
all but S(‘ven ((h'alt with by the tank squadron) had fallen to 
our anti-tank guns. Without wire or mines our infantry, with 
strong artillery support, had repulsed an attack by three Panzer 
divisions and incurred only minor losses in the process. Very great 
care had bci ii (ak<*n in positioning our anti-tank guns, and it 
sliould be noted that they were sited to kill tanks at point blank 
range: and not to defend the infantry. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE BATTLE OF THE MARETH LINE 

Having disposed of Rommel, I continued my preparations for 
breaking thiouglr the Maieth Line and forcing my way into the 
mar itime plain beyond Gabes. 

I h(‘ Mareth Line was originally constructed by the French to 
protect lunisia against attack by the Italians from Libya. The 
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main defences stretched for approximately 22 miles from the sea 
near Zarat to the Matmata Hills in the west. These hills are veiy 
broken and, except for a few tracks running through narrow passes, 
form a barrier to wheeled transport and give command over the 
whole western end of the position. At the eastern end of the line, 
the defences were based on the W^adi Zigzaou, which had been 
widened and deepened to form a tank obstacle, and which was 
covered along its whole length by a complicated system of concrete 
and steel pillboxes and gun emplacements. 

Additional work had been done on the line since the Franco- 
German armistice by Italians under German supervision. Anti¬ 
tank ditches, wire and protective minefields had been added, and a 
switch line was constructed following the Wadi Merteba betw'ec'ii 
Djebel Melab and Djebel 'Febaga, to the south-west of FI Ilainma. 
The designers of the line had apparently considered it impossible 
to outflank it west of the Matmata Hills as the ground ^vas 
extremely diihcult, and because any outflanking operation would 
involve a journey of at least 150 miles over w aterless d('sert before 
the switch line in front of El Hamma w^as reached. It was said 
that the French had tried an exercise in outflanking the line, 
using a small transport column for the task, and that all the lorries 
except two broke dowu owing to the impossibly bad ‘going.’ d'hc 
French had therefore contented themselves with em])loying Arab 
irregulars to guard the few tracks leading into the Matmata 
Hills. 

In view of our greatly superior transport I was not prepared 
to accept the French opinion, and as far back as December, when 
pondering on the problem of the Mareth Line, decided to have 
the area concerned reconnoitred. At that time I w^as at Marble 
Arch and had at my disposal the ‘Long Range Desert (iroup’ 
which w'as admirably suited to the task. So it was tliat in January 
1943, while in Tripoli, I received a full report on the possibility 
of finding a way round the Mareth defences, and although it w^as 
apparent that very great difficulty waauld be experienced in 
crossing the country, it was not impossible, and I was confident 
that wath our vehicles and experience a route could be found 
which would enable us to outflank the enemy. 

An added problem at Mareth was the difficulty in establishing 
contact with the main defensive system, wTich was protected by a 
series of very well sited outpost and covering positions, particularly 
to the W'cst of the main road running north into Mareth. Moreover, 
I suspected that I should find another position in rear, covering 
the bottleneck between the sea and the Shott el Fejaj, and this in 
fact proved to be the case. 

On the coastal sector the enemy manned the Mareth defences 
primarily with Italians. 90 Light Division was west of the main 
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road, and in the hills on the western flank 164 Division was Jocattd 
I hc aimour was in reserve in rear. 

Back in mid-Februaiy, before the Axis thrust at Gafsa and 
its sef[U(*l at Mcdenine, I had started studying the problem of 
bieacliirig the Mareth Line, and had decided on an outline plan, 
subject to tlu! normal modifications which subsec|uent recon¬ 
naissance might rend(‘r desirable. I would attack on the coast 
witli y/) Corps, striking at the Italians holding that area; mean¬ 
while I would send 2 i\ew Zealand Division, heavily reinforced, 
round the \v( stein flank to br<“ak in Ixdiind the Matmata massif. 

I W(nild hold 10 C(ji|)s in nsserve with two ai'moured divisions 
and 4 Light Ainioured Brigade ready to tackle the Gabes bottle¬ 
neck. A veiy gr<‘at part would I)c played by the air striking forces 
in this batthg as we should have call on the combined resources 
ot the Allies in North AlVica. 

I have nientionc'd that I planned to launch this operation 
about 20 Marcli. lo Corps was due to have concentrated forward 
by if) March, and by that time tlui administrative situation 
would have braarme suflicimitly strong to support a major olTcnsive 
op(‘i ation. 

I hav<* explained how Mrahiiine and Fourn 'I'ataliouine, the 
key a]iproach('s to th<' M<ir(‘th Lim*, had been taken in the middle 
ol I’ebruary, and flow ojxa.itions had continued by 7 Armoured 
and f, r Di'. isions driving in th(‘ enemy covering troops and thus 
gettin,}; to gri{)s \',ith th(‘ main defensivr^ irosilions. 

I'ollowing the Hattlc‘ of Med(*nine the proci'ss \vas continued. 

( )ii (he westeiri (lank General Leclerc’s j’orca! was providing 
an essential screcai, \\hi('h evidently caus(*d tlu'; rauany considerable 
anxiety. On 10 .March Rommel sudd<aily delivered a hciivy attack 
with ainioured (Mrs, artilhay and aircraft against the French 
C()lumn, aj)]>aicaitly intcauling to destroy it. But Lrclcrc stood firm 
and, ably assisted by the* Descat Air Force, drove off the attack 
in whic'h the (aicany lost tw(‘lv(* armoiuad cars, h\'elve guns and 
some loity vehicles. 1 liis line performance prevented the enemy 
r econnoiti ing lowaids tlu' New Zealand concentration area. 

()n night ih 17 March I b(‘gan opiaations d('signed as the 
immediate preliminai i('s to the Mar eth Battle. I now intended 
to dcastroy the last covaaing positions and also to mislead the 
(aicany about the' direction of the main thrust. These operations 
wca c' t'om])l('tc-Iy successful except in the case of the (niards Brigade 
which .ittackc'd the ‘Horseshoe’ feature, a ring of hills at the 
south-wc'st card o( the .Mareth defences, dominating the main 
road to Mareth. 1 he brigade ran into most intensive minefields; 

1 t‘llcimine's, anti-personnel mines and ‘S’ mines were almost 
touching in some arc'as, and it was impossible to get carriers or 
vehicles forward. Hea\y hand-to-hand fighting ensued, and the 
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enemy sufTered severe casualties, as did our own troops who were 
withdrawn at daylight. 

Other local operations were carried out on the night 17/18 
March, alter which eveiything was ready I'or the battle. I let 
the whole front quieten down. General rr(‘yl)(‘ig's outflanking 
column, temporarily designated New Zealand Gorps, was lying 
concealed ready to begin its long march round to the west. Minor 
patrol activity continued on 19 March with the oi)j(‘ct of'drawing 
the eiuany’s attention away from the light Hank, where my initial 
blow \vas to fall. 

In my discussion with General Ah'xaiuler emphasis had bfam 
made on the importance of 2 United States Coips attempting to 
pin down tiu* enemy on the Gafsa sector to ])revent reser\'('s bc'ing 
drawn from tliere to the Mareth lane, and also to re-establish the 
dumps at (iafsa itself, from which the Faghth Army w'as to draw 
W’hcn it advanced. 2 United States C’oips launched an ollensive 
on 17 March and captured Gafs.i, and in the fighting round FI 
Guettar W'as opposed by 10 Panz(‘r Division and some I tali.in 
formations. This American advance w'as eventually stopped near 
Meknassy and El Guettar, but assisted our ojxaations abo\’C all 
by containing 10 Panzer Division. 


THE DA T T L E O F THE MARETH LINE, 20 March I 9 4 3 

20 March was a fine clear day, which was ])arti(:ularly welcome 
as it enabled us to take air photogr.qihs to check tlu' (meniy 
battery positions; we had had bad wc.itlie'r for three d.iys during 
which air photography had been impossible. 

My plan, which I explained person.ally to ofliceis dow'n to the 
rank of la'eutenaiit-CoIonel throughout the Army, clrpeiith d on 
a major attack on the eastern end of tiie Mareth Jane together 
with a veiy powerful outflanking movenumt. I did not think the 
enemy was strong enough to withstand both blows, and if he 
concentrated against one then I w'ould succeed in tlx* other. The 
final objective for the battle I gave as Sfax and c)rdered that 
operations would continue without paus(^ until Sl'ax was si'cured. 

30 Corps was to deliver the coastal .attack using 30 Division 
and 23 Armoured Brigade; these formations would pass througli 
51 Division w'hich was then holding the east<'rn sector of the 
front. 

The New Zealand Corps consisting, in addition to 2 New 
Zealand Division, of 8 Armoured Brigade, Leclerc’s foice, an 
armoured car regiment and a medium artillery rc“gim(‘nt, was to 
carry out the turning movement round the enemy’s western flank. 
The Corps w'as to move towards Nalut, in a wide sweep to the 
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south, reaching the escarpment by way of Wilder’s Gap (as wc 
called it), then swinging northwards to pass through Ksar Rhilane 
to tlic El Hainma switch line, and so reach its objective: the 
Gabes area. 

10 Cf)rps was to be in Army reserve, and its two armoured 
divisions were initially sited to guard the central sector between 
the two major thrusts. The Corps would be ready to exploit success. 

A veiy licavy weight of air support was made available for the 
operation. 

'ihe attack by 50 Division was to commence at 2230 hours 
on 20 March. I'he New Zealand Corps was to advance 40 miles 
to an asseinl)!/ area during the night 19/20 March, lie concealed 
all day 20 Nfarch, and continue by night marches until discovered 
by the enemy. In this deception we were unsuccessful for I had 
icason to Ix lieve that the enemy discovered the outflanking move 
carli(‘r than I had hoped and I directed Cieneral Frcybcrg to 
conliniK! marching by day throughout 20 March. This accelera¬ 
tion would, I hoped, distract attention from the coastal sector, 
and give a gr(‘at(‘r chance of success to the operations of 50 Division. 

d he New Zealand (’oips pn^ssed on throughout 20 March. 

It was a great relief to me to hear of its steady progress over the 
apj)allingly dillicult ground. Very great credit is due to this force 
of some 27,000 men and 200 tanks in overcoming the truly enormous 
dilliculties ot t(‘rrain as well as enemy action on the approach 
march t(j tin* Id I lamina switch line. Lcclerc’s force had a stiff 
task in jmshing the enemy offa difficult wadi north of Ksar Rhilane, 
and a I’ormidable engineering feat then faced the sappers in 
prepaiing tracks across the only possible crossing place some too 
yards wide. I his and all other difFiculties were surmounted so 
that by fast light on 20 March, General Frcybcrg’s troops were 
only a lew miles short of the bottleneck (known to us as ‘Plum’) 
between the DJebel d'ebaga and Djebcl Melab, where the enemy 
switch line was located. 

Preceded by a tremendous barrage of artillery, the attack of 
f)0 Division started according to plan. 'Fhe assaulting troops crossed 
the Wadi Zig/aou to capture three major strong points on the 
northern bank, 'I’hc wadi proved to be every bit as difficult an 
ohst.icle as we had feared; there was a certain amount of water 
in it, and the banks had been cut away sheer; the enemy’s guns 
and mortars had registered on it accurately, and our troops met 
intense enfilade fire fiom the flanks. 50 Division did well in securing 
its objectives for the strong points were very well found and were 
protected by wire, minefields and all the adjuncts of well developed 
static deiences. At dawn on 21 March, however, there were still 
pockets of enemy holding out in some of the defences, and the 
sappers found extreme difficulty in continuing their work of trying 



to construct crossing places for infantry carriers, supporting weapons 
and tanks. A few Valentine tanks did succeed in crossing the wadi, 
but the going was impossible for wheels. Our tank losses were 
considerable. 

The situation on 21 March on the coastal sector was that we 
had gained a foothold in the Mareth defences, and the ‘dog-fight* 
was on. 

We held all our gains throughout 21 March, and that night 
there was another heavy artilleiy programme under cover of 
which the bridgehead was expanded both laterally and in depth. 
But the German reserves were now beginning to arrive and fighting 
increased in intensity. On 22 March we experienced more heavy 
rain which had a very serious effect on the operation; we had 
still failed to make a satisfactory crossing over the wadi, and 
the rain completely spoilt the preliminary work whicli had by 
then been done. During the morning it became apparent that 
15 Panzer Division was forming up to deliver a counter-attack 
against our bridgehead, and the Desert Air Force alerted the light 
bombers in order to deal with this threat. But owing to the rain 
the aircraft were unable to take off, and during the afternoon 
tlie (ierrnan blow fell. Much of the ground we had gained was 
recaptured by the enemy because we were not able to withstand 
his strong force of tanks, for conditions had made it impossible 
for us to get our own anti-tank guns and tanks across the wadi 
to oppose the German armour. It transpired that the German 
reinfor cements against our br idgehead consist(‘d not only of 15 Panzer 
Division, but also included a regiment of 90 Light Division and the 
Rarnckc parachutists. 

At 0200 hours on the night 22/23 March the full implications 
of the situation on the coastal sector were evident. The results 
of the German counter attack wrae serious, but I knew that his 
reserves were now definitely committed on the eastern flank. I 
realized that it would be very costly to persist in our attacks there, 
and I therefore made an immediate decision that I would stop 
50 Division’s thrust and throw everything into the outflanking 
movement, planning to deliver the decisive blow on the LI Harnrna- 
Gabes axis before Rommel moved his n starves across to oppose 
it. I would now cnd(!avour to pin down the Cierrnans in the coastal 
sector, by giving the impression that I was reorganizing for another 
attack in that area: meanwhile the westcaii flank would be strongly 
reinforced. I ordered HQ 10 Corps and i Armoured Division to 
move after dar k 23 Mar ch to join New Zealand Corps, estimating 
that they would reach their destination on 25 March, 'riury had to 
move by the same long and difficult detour as the New Zea¬ 
landers. 

I ordered withdrawal from the north side of the Wadi Zigzaou 



for the night 23/24 March, and this was successfully accomplished 
under cover of artillery fire. 

I also oidcred 30 Corps to open up a new thrust in the centre. 
It seemed dear that 164 Division had moved away from itsposidon 
at the western end of the Mareth Line proper, and was to oppose 
the i\evv Ze aland Corps in the switch line. There was now, thcrc- 
lore, a good oi)portunity to open up the road Medenine—Halluf— 
Bir Soltane through th(.‘ mountains, which would be an excellent 
later<il route between my thrust lines, facilitating maintenance and 
simplifying the switching of I'orces from one part of the front to 
anotlier. Aforeover, if 1 could secure the area Toujanc—Zeltcn, 
and later Matrnata, it would be possible to launch 7 Armoured 
Division through the area to get behind the Mareth positions and 
cut the \fai(nfi - (iabes road. 4 Indian Division was to undertake 
this (jp'uation and was set in motion after dark 23 March. 

A.s a result of this regrouping, 30 Coips now had on the right 
7 Airnoured, and 51 Divisions, whose role was to contain tlic 
eiKuiiy by all possible means, such as raids and artilleiy fire, to 
make him pK'paia! l()r lurther attacks in the sector. If Rommel 
did not reac't to this threat and decided to withdraw troops from 
the area to rcinlorce elsewher<‘, I would be ready to rc-open this 
thrust lime In the centre 4 Indian Division was undertaking a 
‘shoi t hook’ Knmd the \Lueth Line*, and on the left I had now 
a very poweilul l<)rce directed on El 1 lamina and Gabes. 

My hopi! was to keep the (j(“rman leserves involved in the 
east until my west Hank openition got under way. II'I could delay 
the switeli of enemy troops for 3t) hours, they would be too late 
to interveiK! elleetively against tin.* outllanking movement. All 
possibh* spe('d was to be employed to mount a ‘knock-out’ blow 
by 10 ( ’oi])s and tin* \(*w Zealanders, which would burst through 
the switch line and win the battle, 

A.S IKj^ 10 C.'oips ((General llorrocks) and i Armoured Division 
W(‘ie piogressing on the long round-about march to join New 
Z(*aland Coi ])s, tin* plan of battle was considered and made ready. 

New Ze.dand C(nps was held up at the ‘Plum’ defile. I'hc 
Italian trooj^s holding this 6,000 yards bottleneck had been 
rein!()rcetl by Germans, including 21 Panzer Division and 164 
Division, and extensive inim'fields had been laid to strengthen 
the delcnces. 'Phe enemy had observation over our troops from 
both sides of the defile, and laborious operations had to be under- 
tak<*n to secure a foothold on the Djebel 'Pebaga and on the high 
gtound to the east. 

We had now to deliver a lightning attack and break through 
into tin* more open country beyond, where the armour would 
be able to inamruvre and to continue the oflensive to Gabes. The 
possibility of outllanking the switch line by moving round the 
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western end of the Djebel Tebaga was considered, but I decided 
against it, since it would have placed a complete obstacle between 
my forces and rendered mutual support impossible. I considered 
that the answer was to exploit our great air power, and to subject 
the enemy to such a weight of concentrated and continuous attack 
from the air, combined with a full scale land offensive, that he 
would be unable to withstand the onslaught. I'he Commander 
of the Desert Air Force agreed to provide the maximum available 
degree of intimate co-operation on the battlefield and a joint plan 
was drawn up. 

The basic features of this plan were as follows. The enemy 
positions were to be heavily bombed throughout the night pre¬ 
ceding the attack, so that the defenders would get no sleep and 
become nervy. The following morning and afternoon bombing 
would continue, reaching maximum intensity about 1500 hours. 
Heavy concentrations of artillery would follow for an hour, and 
the attack would then begin, with the sun behind us. ( I’his was the 
first occasion in the campaign when wc could attack from west 
to east and so take advantage of the afternoon sun, which in setting 
would tend to blind the defenders.) 'I’he ground attack would aim 
at pusliing the armour through the enemy positions on a veiy 
narrow front and orders were given that the advance would 
continue by moonlight in order to effect the maximum penetration 
before dawn. 1 o assist the progress of the attack, fighter bombers 
were to maintain continuous operations by relays of squadrons 
ahead of the artillery concentrations. 

The attack was planned for j 6 oo hours 26 March. 

Meanwhile feints were made on 30 Corps front and 7 Armoured 
Division was moved up close behind the front line to increase the 
enemy’s anxiety. Air activity was also continued in this sector. 

4 Indian Division’s attack towards Halluf made good progress 
and it was reported that the lateral road would soon be open. 

26 March dawned with a heavy dust storm blowing, which 
precluded air attacks during the morning but helped to conceal 
the forming up of 10 Corps and the New Zealanders. Towaixls 
afternoon conditions improved and at 1530 hours the light bornbci's 
were over the target area, followed by fighter bombers, which 
carried out a magnificent operation. For two and a half hours 
squadrons dropped bombs and shot up enemy troops, transport 
and gun positions; they wrought very great moral and material 
damage on the enemy. 

The ground attack started according to plan although the last 
vehicles of i Armoured Division arrived only lialf an hour before 
the zero hour, after superhuman efforts had been expended in 
getting the transport across the difficult country. 

With considerable artillery support the New Zealanders (with 
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8 ArrnoarccI Brigade) led the attack, and successfully broke into 
tfie erif.-niy defences, i Armoured Division followed and penetrated 
to a dej)tfi of 6,000 yards, by which time it was pitch dark and 
tf»e division was forced to halt. As soon as the moon rose the 
advance was continued, as it was an essential part of the plan to 
get through the bottleneck over which the enemy had such excellent 
<jbs<*rvation, belore first light. I'his night advance was a great 
achi('verne“rit; in th(‘ noise and confusion i Armoured Division 
passed straiglit through the eruany including the whole of 21 Panzer 
Divisi(Hi and by dawn on 27 March our leading tanks were only a 
few rnihss short ol Id Mamma where they ran into a strong anti-tank 
gun scKvn. 

Meanwhile the New Zealand Corps was engaged in very stiff 
‘mopping up.’ 'The (h rrnans fought savagely and desperately and 
tlie task otCleaiiiig th(‘ liatthdield was very severe. But the enemy 
w.is in a stat(“ (d C(;nlusion ditlicult to describe; to the east was 
I Arniour< (l Division and to the west New Zealand Corps, and the 
enemy was (aught between tiKun. Surprise achieved by attacking 
in tli(' alterno(m addvd to th(‘ succe.ss, as had the unusual strategein 
oi (hiving an aiinouri'd formation through tlie enemy rear areas 
by moonligdit. 

Rommel’s at((Mnpts to reinforce the sector failed. Me began to 
switi'h his r( Serves too late, so that they were unable to arriv(! 
in time to inlluence the action. Klernents of i Panzer Division 
manat,;('d to intervene, but they liad no time to drdiver any con- 
cert( (1 att.u'k-s. By e\'ening 27 Match th(‘ dt'feat of the enemy had 
been comph'ted, but not Ix'fore 21 P.mzer Di\ ision had made two 
unsuece.ssful attat ks directed against the rear ol i .■\rrnr)urcd Division. 

i\h‘anwhile by midd.iy 27 March, 4 Indian Division had 
opened the road to Ilalhtf and Bir Soltane, and I had transp(.>rt 
m.ide tc.idy for one infantry brigade in case I needed some quick 
r einfor ( ernetUs in the west. 

By night 27/28 March the New /(‘aland Ck)ips, having 
(ornph ted its (g^eration on the batllefirdd, was now ready foi' the 
next task and was directed on (iabes. W’e were not successful in 
(lilting off tfi(' delimders of the main Maraufi Line, however, as 
they lAacu.ited their ])osition on the night 27/28 March, and 
go (»i N\ Inch began m« )ving alter them at first light on 28 March, 
was CDiilronted with the usual dilliculties of' mines, booby tiaps 
and demolitions. I he same day to C.iorps was delavc'd in its 
operations against Id Mamma by dust storms. 

S O M F R K KMC I I O N S O N THE B T T L E 

1 he Battle of the Maicth Line was our toughest fight since 
K 1 Alamein; and whereas tlie latter was a hard slogging match, at 



Mareth there had been greater scope ibr strategems and subtlety. 
The defences were exceptionally strong and it was particularly 
interesting to see how well the covering positions had bcaai sited 
in order to mislead tlie attacker in his efforts to contact th(‘ main 
position. Tlie prelude to our victory Iiad been the Battle of Medenine 
on 6 March; Rommel’s abortive attack liad failed to interrupt 
our preparations, and served only to increase the morale of tlic 
Eighth Army. I'he fifty-two tanks whicfi tlie eiuany lost tliere 
must have been sorely missed at tlic switch line on 26 and 27 
March! As at El Alamein, Rommel cast in liis reserve's piecemeal, 
and when the battle started his armour was spi (‘adeagled—with 
10 Panzer Division in the Gafsa sector, 15 I^inzcu' Division soon 
involved on the coast, and 2i Panzer Division arriving in the 
west to back up llu* switch line. 

The outstanding feature of the b.ittle was tlu‘ air action in 
co-opc'iation with the outflanking force's. Several new methods of 
controlling aircraft working over the l).ittlefield W('re tried out on 
this occasion; a Royal Air Force oflicer obs('iv('cl th(.* b.ittle from 
a forward observation post, in order to giv(‘ the pilots (by direct 
radio link) information about the enemy and our own troops. 
Our air superiority was virtually comj)let(‘, and we were never 
both<*red by enemy air action. 

VVe retained tlic initiative througliout. Even winn we lost 
our gains on the coastal flank, Rommel was k« })t on tint rnovi! by 
th(‘ .speedy development of the westi-rn outll.inking mov(‘ment; 
having stopped the thrust on the coast, lie w.is not able to switch 
troops to the El flamma sector in time to hold us tli(‘r(‘. 'Ehc 
most crucial tirni' in this battle was in the eai ly houis of* 23 March, 
when I made an immediate decision at 0200 hours to switcli the 
whole weight of the attack to the extreme wist, discontinuing 
meanwhile efforts on the coastal axis. Fcjllowing this (h'cision, 
the vital considerations witc, fust, the spia'd with which the 
decisive blow could be mounted and didivered and, secondly, tlie 
necessity to hold the (ierrnan reseiwes on the easterrn flank long 
enough to prevent their assisting the defenders of the switch line 
west of El Hamma. 

As a result of the battle, 15 and 21 l^anzer Divisions receiv(‘d a 
tremendous hammering and 164 Division lost most of its heavy 
weapons and vehicles. At least three Italian Divisions lost so many 
prisoners that they were of little fighting value in the future. 
2,500 prisoners, mostly Germans, were taken at El 1 l.imina and 
up to 28 March the total for the b.ittle was 7,000. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


llu' Jhifii’ of Wadi Akarit (G April Kjps) 
a lid the Adi a nee to lujidaiille 


SiriJA'rirjN AFTKR THE HATTLE OF THE MARETH LINE 

'JO tli(‘ Ifnriirdiatr north of th(‘ \fai(“th Lino the coastal plain 
vvidfiis h( twfcn (iahes and El Harnnia, hut beyond the main road 
het\\ ( ( II thosr jil.iers a sei ions botth neck is rt'ached, know n to us 
at the time as th<- Gabes (iap. d h<‘ ga}) extends Ironi the coast 
to tfi(‘ eastern <\trrrnity of the system ol lakes and marsiH's called 
ln( ally Sh(;(t (1 lEjaj and is some i2 to 15 miles wide. Across tlie 
gaj), a link' to the north of its narrowest Jiar t, runs the Wadi 
Akarit, a dillicnit obstacle to the moveuK'nt of tanks and vehich'S. 
'I h<' north bank of tie' wadi is domin.iti'd by a lim* of steep sided 
hills, the main fc'aturts on the coast.d sector being Djeljel er 
Koumana, which extends to within a lew miles of th<‘ sea, and 
J)jel)el I’atnassa. 

J h(! W'adi Ak.uit thus formed an extitam ly strong natural 
deicnsive position ancl it was to be (wpicted that the (‘nrany W’ould 
make use of it; in fact, I had cdw'.iys h<id this |)ossiIhhly in mind 
w h< ri ( onsi( Icr iiig tlie ])ro!)lem of getting to Sfax. 

Wiren Romnif’l e\acuated th<* Mareth df'leiices h(‘ gather(‘d 
his s for th(‘ defence of th(' (ialx's Ga]). As usual he held his 
front chietly witli Italians and his main icseiaes were 15 Pan/er 
l)i\rsion aird <)o Light Division. My j)i(>blcm was to j)i<\Mit his 
settliirg irrto this m w jiosiiion and to burst though the ga]) myseli' 
as ({uic kU' as possible. 

It wrll be rei ailed that on 28 March to Cor])S was ordered to 
s« nd th(' i\( \v /ealaiuh is dir ect to (lalx s and to ca])tuic Id Hamrna. 
lire task f)( go Cioips was to a(.l\airce (jii the axis of the main 
Maii'tli Ciabes road. 

()n 2() March the em iny wiihdi('w uiulei- pressure from LI 
Harrinra and i Arrnomed Division was soon north oi th(' towm. 
()n the sanu' day Ciabes and Oudiet fell to the New Z< akindeis. 
C\)nta(l was now cstalilislieil \\ith the I’lU'riiN’ on the line ot the 
W adi Akar it witli the New /aadanderson the r ight and i Armoured 
Di\isi(tn on tht' h'ft. ;]o Corps was positioned in rexir, bet\vccn 
MaK'th and Gabes. As we probe'd the new enemy position, it 
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became clear that Rommel was going to attempt a firm stand—an 
inevitable decision—as he needed time to reorganize his forces 
after the defeat he had just sustained. 

On 30 March I ordered 10 Corps to get close contact with the 
Akarit defences and to determine whether they could be forced 
by the Corps with its existing resources. 30 Corps meanwhile was 
to prepare to deliver a staged attack to gain a bridgehead, in case 
10 Corps found the opposition to be very strong. I now abolished 
the temporally New Zealand Corps, for it had seiwed its purpose 
admirably and was no longer required. 

The next day 10 Corps reported to me that the wadi could 
be forced by the New Zealand Division but that the operation 
would probably involve considerable casualties. I did not want 
to risk this, since the division would i^e invaluable for the rnobilt! 
phase which lay ahead. I therefore decided to regroup. 30 Corps 
took over temporary command of 2 New Zealand Division and 
also responsibility for the front. It would cany out the attack 
on the Akarit position with 4 Indian and 51 Divisions, in order 
to secure a bridgehead through which 10 Corps would pass. 
10 Corps taking with it the New Zealanders, w'ould be directed 
on the Mezzouna group of airfields. 30 Coips would advance on 
the coast road axis to Mahares on a narrow front using 51 Division 
only; as soon as there was room to manoeuvre, 7 Armoured Division 
would be released for operations to the west of th(‘ coast road. 

I subsequently decided to increase tlu‘ assaulting force available 
for the coming battle; 30 Corps was now to assault with 51, 50 
and 4 Indian Divisions, ke<‘ping 2 New Zealand Division in a 
holding role on the front. This was necessary because! tiu! strength 
of the opposition was greater than I at first imagined, 'hhe enemy 
had complete observatif)n over us and the task ahead was for¬ 
midable. Energetic measures were tak(‘n to improve our tank 
strength, ready for the mobile warfare which was to come, and 
by 4 April I had nearly 500 tanks available (including the seventy 
Valentines of 23 Armoured brigade). 

Tlie battle began at 0400 hours 6 April in the dark. Previously 
our night attacks had alw^iys been mounted in moonlight, but I 
could not wait ten days for the next moon and so decided to 
change the technique and to attack in the dark; I hoped to gain 
surprise in this way and indeed was successful. Objectives on the 
right (51 Division) and left (4 Indian Division) were quickly gained, 
but 50 Division in the centre had difficulty in the wadi and was 
delayed until the middle of the day. 

d'he Germans were determined to hold us back and the fighting 
was bitter. Heavy and determined counter attacks were staged by 
15 Panzer and 90 Light Divisions and some localities changed 
hands several times. My troops fought magnificently, particularly 
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51 and 4 Indian Divisions, and hung onto the key localities they 
iiad taken. Dhc enemy knew that if I could now bring lo Corps 
through into the open, he was finished; if I forced him to withdraw 
he would have no alternative but to go back to the high ground 
north of Enfidaville; sacrificing the maritime plain and the ports 
ol Sfax and Sousse. 

My object was to maintain the momentum of attack. As long 
as this was done the enemy would be unable to recover, and my 
superior resources would enable me to continue the pressure until 
he r.racked. I ordered lo Corps to smash its way out through 
the front. By noon 6 April it was on the move, headed by 2 New 
Zealand Division which I had reverted to lo Corps for the purpose. 

By irnrnensc endeavours, however, the enemy prevented me 
from breaking out into the open before dark. But he had exhausted 
liinisr-lf; meanwhile I was ready to stage a major ‘break-out’ 
acti(»n with full scale air and artillery support on 7 April. 

Korninel did not wait for the blow to fall but pulled back 
during tlie night 6/7 April, and by dawn was in full retreat. 1 he 
pursuit was taken up according to plan, with 30 Corps on the 
coast.il a.xis and 10 Coips inland. 

CJvci 7,000 pii.soners (mostly Italian), were taken in the battle, 
and once again Romm(d had been deleatcd and thrown back to 
the noith. He had I)een surprised by our attack in the darkness, 
and bis troops were overwhelmed by the violence of the ‘break-in’ 
operation and by the sustained pressure which followed it. 


THE ADVANCE TO ENFIDAVII.LE 

By the evening of 7 April, leading troops were on the general 
line C< khiia--Sepkr( t er Noual. I'hc countryside was littered with 
burning \ eludes and abandoned equipment, and cvei ywherc pai tics 
ol Itali.ins were encountered, wandei ing southwards to give them¬ 
selves into captivity. On the coastal axis 15 Ban/a r and 90 Light 
Divisions ])rovided the enemy rearguards, and intense fighting 
continued in some areas. 

M('anwhile 2 Lbiited States Corps in the Gafsa sector was on 
the move again and on 7 April contact was made between that 
formation and forward elements of 10 Corps on the Gabes—Gafsa 
road. 

Further north 9 Coips of First Army had started an ofh'nsive 
at tlie Fondouk Gap and on 9 April, 6 Armoured Division broke 
through to the east directed on Kairouan. 

On 9 April, 30 Corps continued to meet stubborn resistance 
from enemy rearguaids but maintained steady pressure. At last 
light 22 Armoured Brigade (7 Armoured Division) was but only a 
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few miles short of Sfax, having had a most successful engagement 
near Agareb against 15 Panzer Division which had been caught 
embussed on the move. 10 Corps forged ahead and was directed 
now on the airfields at Triaga and Fauconnerie. I ordered it 
subsequendy to swing towards the coast at La Hencha to loosen 
the opposition to 30 Corps. 

Sfax was captured on the morning of 10 April. Incidentally, 
back in Tripoli, I had been promised a Flying Fortress for my 
own use if I captured Sfax by 15 April. This was soon afterwards 
generously sent to me by General Eisenhower and for the remainder 
of the war I had an American aircraft at my disposal. 

2 New Zealand Division reached La Hencha and the drive 
northwards continued. The administrative situation again needed 
careful watching, as I was still maintaining the army along the 
single road from Tripoli—now some 300 miles away. It became 
urgent to get the port of Sfax working. 

My orders on ii April to 10 Corps were to captun! Sousse 
and to join up with First Army at Kairouan, as 6 Armoured 
Division was now in that area, i Armoured Division was halted 
in the Fauconnerie area. 30 C’orps was instructed to move 4 Indian 
and 50 Divisions north from the Akarit position to join 10 Corps. 
I decided to hold in reserve Headquarters 30 Corps, with 7 
Armoured and 51 Divisions, about Sl'ax. 

Sousse fell on 12 April and by the end of the Ibllowing day 
the leading troops of 10 Corps were up against the anti-tank ditch 
at Enfidaville. Meanwhile wc were receiving reports about the 
enemy positions constructed along the high ground which forms 
the northern barrier of the maritime plain and reaches almost to 
the sea just north of Enfidaville. d his defensive system became 
known to Eighth Army as the Enfidaville position. 

The Allies were closing in on the Axis finxes, and it was now 
appreciated that tlie enemy intended to stand on the line Enfida- 
ville-Pont du Fahs-Medjez el Bab-Sedjennane. On 12 April I 
received word from General Alexander that First Army was to 
make the main effort in the final phase of the North African 
Campaign, and that Eighth Army’s role would be to exert the 
maximum pressure on the southern sector of the enemy’s front 
in order to pin down as much of his strength as possible, d he plain 
w'cst of d'unis was the most suitable ground for the deployment 
of armoured forces and I was asked to send an armoured division 
and an armoured car regiment to join First Army. 

I nominated i Armoured Division and the King’s Dragoon 
Guards for this role and in due course they joined 9 Corps. 

The Enfidaville position wns admirably suited for defence and 
unless the enemy could be ‘bounced’ out of it before he had time 
to organize his defences thoroughly, it was obviously going to 
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he a very difficult undertaking to break through it. The country 
was generally unsuitable for tanks, except in the very narrow 
coastal strip, and even there water cliannels and other obstacles 
existed. 7 he enemy had excellent observation over our territory to 
the south; moreover he showed every indication of being prepared 
to stand and put up a desperate fight. 

In thes(‘ circumstances the decision that the main effort should 
now be transferred to the Plain of Tunis was a logical one. 

I gave orders for ‘squaring up’ to th(.‘ Knfidaville position. 
lo C.’orps (now consisting of 7 Armoured, 2 New Zealand, 4 Indian 
and 50 Divisions) was instructed to crKh‘avour to push the enemy 
out of th(‘ position before he had s<‘ttled in. The attempt would 
])<• made on the coastal axis, and if succ( .ssful 10 Cor ps would go 
on tr) the next system of defences which wer e known to exist about 
liOU-Ficha. 11' the enemy could not be ‘bounced’ out, I planned to 
stage a full scale tlinist on the night of 19/20 April. 

I iritend< d to retain Headquarters 30 Corps and 51 Division 
in reserve. 

7 he D(‘ser t Air Force meanwhile ‘stj pped up’ to landing 
grounds in th(! area Sousse-El Djern-La Srnala-Kairouan. 71 iis 
was df‘Stin<‘d to l)(‘ its last move in the campaign, since from these 
fi(‘lds it could <)i)erate throughout the zone remaining to the enemy 
in 7 'unisi.i. 

I had lioni this time to take into account the future role of 
tfie Figfith Army when deciding on the grouj)ing and tasks of the 
various divisions. I had Ix'crr told in January, when at 7 "ripoli, 
that tlie Fighth Army was to form the Imjxn ial component of the 
('ombiiKd Hiitisli and Ain<‘rican force! destined to inv.ide Sicily, 
as .soon as ])racticabl(' after th(‘ cornph'tion of the cam})aign in 
North Africa. I \vas anxious t«> rest 1 leadqu.ir ter s 30 CJorps and 
get it pre])ared for st.rrting on tin* ru'w task; I shoulcl also require 
51 Di\ ision and either 2 New /(‘aland or 50 Division for the assault 
on Sicily, and these formations would have to be refitted and 
rested Ix-fort! beginning this irew enterprise. 

by ifi Apr il it was plain that the enemy could not be ‘bounced’ 
out ol' his luw delence system and I ordered preparations to be 
made tor a lieavy attack using 2 New Zealand and 4 Indian 
Di\isions li^r the main thrust astrid(! the village of Fakrouna, 
5)0 Division for a subsidiary blow on the coast road axis, and 
7 Atrnour('d Division lor guarding the western Hank, linking up 
or) its lelt with the French iq Corps. 

I calh'd forward Division from 77ipoli so that I could 
r(‘Ii('ve 2 New /(‘aland or 5)0 Division when tlu' time came for the 
formation selected to return to Fg>'pt for reorgani/ation. 
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THE BATTLE OF ENFIDAVXLLE 


On the night 19/20 April the attack against the Enfidaville 
position began. A great weight of artillery support was provided 
and the customary air programme arranged. 

It was quickly apparent that we were going to have difficulty 
in this task. We were hurling ourselves against a formidable barrier 
of difficult ground and the defenders were strengthened in their 
endeavours by the desperate necessity of holding their remaining 
bridgehead in Africa. Fighting was severe, particularly in Takrouna, 
but the New Zealanders captured the vital ground we needed. On 
the right Enfidaville fell and w'c pushed forward some three miles 
beyond, while on the left we secured the ground necessaiy to deny 
the enemy observation over areas required for the forward deploy¬ 
ment of artillery. A series of heavy counter attacks was staged by 
the enemy on 20 and 21 April, but we retained a firm grip on our 
gains and advanced another three miles along the coast. 'The 
Germans suffered heavy casualties and 800 prisoners were taken 
in the first tw'o days. 

I decided that it was too expensive to continue the thrust in 
the centre and on 22 April ordered re-grouping of the Army, in 
order to switch the main thrust line to the coast. At the same 
time I had to relieve 50 Division, which was now to return to 
Egypt to prepare for Sicily. 

d’he re-grouping went ahead, but the more I examined tint 
problem now confronting Eighth Army, the more convinced I 
became that our operations w^ould be extremely costly and had 
little chance of achieving any decisive succ(‘ss with the resources 
available. I'he enemy was located in ideal defensive country and 
could find a scries of excellent positions, one behind the other, 
from which to oppose us and there was no scope for deploying 
my armour. 


THE END OF THE NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 

On 30 April General Alexander visited me and we discussed 
the whole problem of finishing the war in North Africa. Subse¬ 
quently a major re-grouping between First and Eighth Armies 
was ordered, with the object of strengthening the projected tlirust 
across the Plain of Tunis to the sea. 7 Armoured and 4 Indian 
Divisions, 201 Guards Brigade and some medium artillery were 
switched to First Army and General Horrocks went to command 
9 Corps, whose Commander had been wounded. 

I was left with 2 New Zealand, 51 and 56 Divisirms, a French 
Division now placed under my command, and two armoured 
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brigades. I decided to hold the front with 56 and 12 French 
Divisions, to keep 51 Division in reserve (where it might commence 
training for Sicily) and to employ 2 New Zealand Division with an 
armoured brigade for an operation on the western flank towards 
Saouf. 

Meanwhile on 6 May First Army launched an attack in great 
strength from the Medjez el Bab sector, directed on Tunis. Complete 
success was achieved, and both Tunis and Bizerta fell on 7 May. 
I was happy to learn that 7 Armoured Division was first into 
"J'unis. Mopping up of the enemy forces continued until 12 May, 
when the last resistance ceased. 

'1 he North Africa Campaign had reached its conclusion and 
the remaining Axis survivors were lodged in captivity. It had 
ende-d in a major disaster for the Germans; all their remaining 
troops, equipnu nt and stores were captured. Very few personnel 
were able to get away owing to the effectiveness of the blockade 
by the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force which closed the escape 
routes by sea and air. It is idle to speculate why the Axis forces 
att( rnpted to hold on in North Africa once the Mareth Line and 
(iabes (iap had been forced. From a purely military point of 
view there was no Justification for their action, but perhaps there 
were* oveniding political considerations. 

'l lu! Kighth Army had travelled 1650 miles from El Alamein 
to be in at the death and was now destined to have a short respite. 
Within two months it was taking part in the opening stage of the 
first entry into Hitler’s ‘Fortress of Europe’. 

Headquarters and some of the divisions of Eighth Army moved 
back to the dVipoli area as soon as their task in Tunisia was 
completed and, before starting on the next enterprise, were 
honoured by a visit from His Majesty Tiie King—a fitting climax 
to our campaigning in Afr ica. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Administration in the Noith African Campaign 

When I took over command of the Eighth Army both the staffs 
of the formations and the troops themselves had already acquired 
a considerable degree of skill in the rather specialized form of 
administration necessary in desert warfare. They had learned in 
the hard school of experience. Two rapid advances to the El 
Agheila position, succeeded by desperate withdrawals, had led to 
drastic modifications in previously accepted methods and to the 
establishment of new procedures for dealing with the conditions 
obtaining in the desert. 

One principle of great value and importance had already been 
fully accepted, namely that the Staff must exercise a firm control 
over the administrative plan and watchful co-ordination over its 
execution. The day had gone when the Head of a Service could 
say ‘The efficiency of my Service is my own concern. Tell me what 
you want me to do and leave me alone to do it.’ It had also been 
realized that the various administrative installations which are 
set up to support a formation in battle need centralized control. 
The Field Maintenance Centre, a sort of administrative township 
with a headquarters to control it, comprised those installations 
which were necessaiy for the support of a Corps. 'Phis first made 
its appearance in the offensive of November 1941 and \vas by 
now an established clement of administrative organization. The 
Army Roadhead, which first came into being as such during the 
Alamein Campaign, was but a development of the same idea. 

'Fhe Field Maintenance Centre and Army Roadhead repre¬ 
sented a departure from previous practice, not only by virtue 
of their own organization but even more importantly because of 
the stocks which they held. All textbooks written before the War 
had assumed that requirements of a force would be met by the 
despatch of daily pack trains. It was considered neither necessary 
nor desirable to hold any reserves at a railhead, or forward of it, 
except in very small amounts necessary to ];alance deliveries. The 
campaigns of 1940 and 1941 had shown that this system was not 
workable in modern conditions of warfare. It was too inflexible. 
During a rapid advance the demand for petrol rose to staggering 
levels. By the time that the necessary adjustments had been made 
in pack train loadings, the need for the petrol had given way to 
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a demand for ammunition because the advance had been stopped 
and battle was imminent. It is of course true that the holding of 
large supplies well fonvard had disadvantages. In spite of every 
effort iTLide for their destruction, considerable supplies fell into 
the (‘iierny’s hands during the retreat from Gazala to Alamein. 
As a result of this misfortune an attempt was made to adopt once 
ag.iin the pack train system during the period of static warfare 
on th<! Alamein position, d'he attempt had to be abandoned 
imriKdiately th(! advance began, d'lie upshot of this matter is that, 
if a commander losf s his battle, his defeat will be the more serious 
if hf! IkuI held reserves forward which fall into the enemy’s hands. 
On the other hand, if he wins his battle, he will not be able to 
tak(; advantage! of'victory unless he has such reseiwes. I have always 
[)lanned mi the assumption of success. 

AiKjther lesson which had already been well learnt was the 
importance of llu! recovery of armoured vehicles and M.T. The 
ai rangernents for this Iiad b(!en brought to a state of efficiency 
whi< h stood us in ( xcellent stead throughout the advance. 

1 he S('t-piece batth's of Ahirn Haifa and Alamein presented 
no unusual or jiarticularly difficult administrative problems. The 
Army was close to its base, to which it was linked both by rail 
and load. 1 he pursuit from Alamein to d’ripoli and from Tripoli 
(o funis, may, on the other hand, be K'garded as an administrative 
campaign of unj)r<‘ced<‘nt(“d interest. It is possible here only to 
mention some ot its outstanding features, d'hose who are interested 
in the study of administration in modern warfare should make a 
detailed e.x.miiriation of it. 

I must first ])ay trilmte to those who were rt'sponsible for 
administrative planning at Of IQ Middle East Forces. J he build-up 
of the fighting tioo])s which (‘iiabled me to win the victory of 
Id Alamein would Iuinc bei n of no avail unless it had iieeii accom¬ 
panied by an intelligimt reiiilbrcemeiit on a large scale of our 
.idministiati\<• k soukcs. It would have been of no avail because 
I should have bt'en unabh! to re.ip the fruits of victory. It was a 
good e\.inij)l<‘ of the foresight which is the essence of a successful 
.idministration in war. 

'1 he keynote of my administrative arrangements throughout 
th(‘ jiuisuit Nv.is austeiity. Evi n with the generous resources pro¬ 
vided, th(‘ task of ailministration was immense. Administrative 
considerations dictated, tiiroughout, the strength of the force which 
could be deployed at any given time. It follows from this that 
eveiytfling which accompanied the hading troops had to be very 
caniully scrutini/ed. We could afford no luxuries. To carry 
toiavaid more ecpiiiiinent or more men than were absolutely 
necessaiy for the battle meant a subtraction from our fighting 
stK'ngth. It was equally essential that the administrative organiz- 
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ation itself should be pruned to the limit. In order that it may do 
itself justice, there is always a tendency for an administrative 
service to provide for all contingencies. Tliis wc could not afford. 

I must mention particularly the use of fighting troops for work 
on essential administrative tasks. Inhmtry were used to help in 
the discharge of ships at Benghazi, dVipoli and at the small coves 
between these two places where wc landed supplies from craft. 
By using reserve formations for this purpose we avoided the 
necessity of bringing forwaixi a corresponding number of pioneer 
companies. It is most important in such circunistances to e.xplain 
both to officers and men why they are being used for a task for 
which othei-wise they would have little relish, 'i'hey must not 
become discouraged and lose efiiciency. "I he scale of K serves was 
kept to a minimum throughout, with the result that on isolated 
occasions certain units were short. I'his is inevitable in such 
conditions. If all troops had had all that they needed all the time, 
it would have been proof that administration liad (ner-insui (‘d. 
In particular the amount of ammunition allowed for each battle 
was calculated to a nicety with tlie result that when the action liad 
been fought very little remained on the giound. I think it most 
important to emphasize this matter of austerity because in subse¬ 
quent campaigns, wlien conditions were entir(‘Iy different, we were 
able to be more lavish and our troops became accustomed to liaving 
cvciything of which they felt a need. If the Ihitish Army has 
to fight another war, I feel sure that at. the outset it will have to 
operate under an austere regime of administration and not under 
the relatively comfortable conditions which obtained during the 
latter phase of this War. 

A feature of our administrative arrangements during this 
campaign, which may fairly be regarded as new, was the organ¬ 
ization of what may be termed the ‘administrative assault force’. 
While preparations for the attack at Alarncin were being made 
there was being formed simultaneously a force of administrative 
units drawn from all three Services. A Command(T and stafT 
were appointed to co-ordinate their movements and activities. 
The role of this force was to advance close on the heels of the 
fighting troops and to take over as quickly as possible ports and 
other places of administrative importance and to organize them 
rapidly for the reception and distr ibirlion of sup])lirs. Several 
references have been made in previous chapters to the work done 
in opening and developing harbours. This is a combined opr ratioir 
in which all three Services play an essential part and must work 
together. The three most important members of the administrative 
assault force were the Area Commander, the Naval Officer in 
Charge and the Air Officer responsible for fighter defence. These 
three with their staffs and services lived together during the 
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planning stage and moved forward together on a co-ordinated 
plan. Special priority tables were worked out to ensure that they 
should get forward and reach their objective at the earliest possible 
moment. 7 ’he name ‘Golden List* was applied to these tables and 
remained in use in subsequent campaigns. The position of each 
unit on the ‘Golden List* was very carefully worked out by the 
administrative staff. It is possible to keep the same administrative 
assault force in the van throughout the advance. Alternatively, 
more than one such force can be organized and the leap-frog 
pr inciple adopted. The former system, by producing a team of very 
highly trained and experienced men, ensures that the organization 
of administration at the most forward point is carried out as rapidly 
as possible. On the other hand, due to the fact that the spearhead 
is constantly on the move, the organization of the port or adminis- 
ti ativc area suffers more at a later stage and the leap-frog principle 
has an advantage in this respect. 

From Alamein to Tunis the advance of the Eighth Army was 
carried out by well defined bounds. There is always a tendency, 
natural and indeed laudable, on the part of keen commanders to 
edge forward as far as possible at all times. When administration 
is strained this tendency must be checked; it prevents the accumu¬ 
lation of reserves and this means that the mounting of a powerful 
attack becomes impossible. 

The problem of the division of administrative control first came 
into prominence during this campaign. During the early stage of 
the advance, the administrative staff of Eighth Army had control 
of the I ailhead or port on which the Army was mainly based and 
of the entile ai'ea in front of it. GHQ Middle E.ist Forces, assumed 
control progressively in rear. Rear Army Headquarters had 
necessarily to be located near the main railhead or port. This 
meant a S('paration in distance which sometimes exceeded 200 miles 
between Rear Army Headquarters and Main Army Headquarters, 
at which latter place the chief administrative officer was located. 
When we reached 'Fripoli I felt that some alteration in this arrange¬ 
ment was necessary. GHQ Middle East Forces, could not assume 
responsibility for Tripoli because it was too far away and there 
was no communication other than wireless. Moreover, it was 
undesirable that it should do so because of the vital dependence 
of my operational plans on the functioning of the port and its 
depots. 'Fo meet this situation I organized a special staff under a 
Major-General which not only took charge of the local administr a¬ 
tion of the Tr ipoli Area, but, working in very close contact with 
the Army stafl', also became responsible for the formulation of 
demands on GHQ Middle East Forces. This was the first attempt 
to solve a problem which repeated itself in Sicily and Italy. 
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PART II 


The Invasion and Capture of Sicily 
10 July-jy August ig43 




CHAPTER TEN 


Planning the Invasion of Sicily 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PLAN 

As the first stage in the policy of stiiking at the ‘underbelly' of 
Axis Europe, the British and American Governments authorizetl 
the invasion of Sicily. The operation was to follow the North 
African campaign as quickly as conditions permitted, and it 
was decided that both United States and Empire troops, under 
the supreme command of General Eisenhower, would take 
part. 

Under the Supreme Commander the Service chiefs appointed 
were Admiral Cunningham, General Alexander and Air Marshal 
Tedder. The forces were to be organized in two commands, the 
Western (United States) and Eastern (British) Naval and Military 
Task Forces; Allied air resources remained centralized. The 
Eighth Army formed the military component of the Eastern 
Task Force, in which my Seiwice colleagues were Admiral 
Ramsay and Air Vicc-Marshal Park (later Air Vice-Marshal 
Broadhurst). 

Late in January 1943, orders to plan and mount Operation 
‘Husky,’ as the invasion was called, were rec(*ived in North Africa, 
and a planning staff (initially known as Force 141 and l.itcr 
expanded on the Army side into HQ 15 Army (Jroup) was set 
up in Algier s to commence wnrk on the probk'm. 

It will be noticed that at this time the 'Funisian campaign 
had not yet entered into its last phases. Eighth Army had recmtly 
captured Tripoli and First Army was operatirig in the naMrnt.iins 
of W'estern Tunisia, so tiuit the commanders and troops destined 
to undertake this great combined operation were fully committed 
in the immediate battle. As a result there were serious d<*lays in 
planning Husky and in fact the preparation of the (‘xpedition was 
beset with tremendous difficulties at all levels of command 
throughout the pericxi available for the task. 

Before dealing with the development of detailed planning in 
the Eastern Task Force, I wall discuss tlie evolution of the j)lan of 
invasion, for this was a matter w'hich took considerable time 
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and was brought to finality only after much discussion and 
delay. 

Although I knew in January that Eighth Army was to take 
part in Husky, it was not until 23 April that I had an opportunity 
of leaving the battle in Tunisia for a few days (while my formations 
were regrouping before Enfidaville) in order to make a detailed 
study of the proposed outline plan. The original version had 
been produced by joint Allied planning staffs and with certain 
modifications was under discussion at Force 141. A series of 
planning staffs was concerned with the examination of the plan, 
but had to function without the customary and essential guidance 
of the cornniandeis directly responsible for carrying out the opera¬ 
tion. d'his system of ‘absentee landlords’ led to all the obvious 
disadvantages. 

Alter examination I came to the conclusion that the existing 
plan was unsound, and immediately submitted my views to General 
Alexander. The plan proposed was that Sicily should be invaded 
simultaneously in two distinct areas: by the Western Task Force 
in the north-west corner of the island, and by the Eastern Task 
Force in the south-east on a frontage between the Gulf of Catania 
and the Gull of Gela. For the assault the Americans were to have 
shipping and craft for three divisions with some armoured troops, 
with another equivalent division available to discharge imme¬ 
diately behind the assault; Eighth Army would have four assaulting 
divisions, with a tank brigade in ‘floating reserve’. An airborne 
division was available for each task force. 

'1 he most important immediate objectives were ports and 
airfields. Forts were essential quickly as there was no available 
experience ol maintenance over beaches, which was viewed W'ith 
the greatest mistrust. M'he distance of Sicily from our available 
airfu'Ids made it essential, moreover, to establish the air forces in 
the island urgently, or the Axis air force would be able to interfere 
with our landings and sea routes, perhaps with disastrous results. 
I'hese consideiations were covered by the proposed plan, which 
jirovided (in the case of the Eastern Task Force) for the early 
capture of two groups of aii fields (the Catania group and the 
Coiniso (Jela group) and the ports in the south-east of the island— 
Catania, Augusta and Siracusa. 

But— and to my mind this was the vital point—the proposed 
plan was based on the existing enemy garrison in Sicily in early 
1943 and assumed that the /Vxis powers would not reinforce 
the island before our invasion. I'o spread four divisions, with a 
relatively slow build-up of forces behind them, between the Gulf 
ol Catania and Gela obviously implied negligible resistance to our 
assault and a decision on the part of the enemy not to send 
reinforcements from Italy to oppose us. 
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I had seen the fierce resistance that the Germans and Italians 
were showing in Tunisia and considered that it was essential to 
prepare to meet strong enemy reaction in Sicily. By the time we 
launched the invasion there was no reason to suppose that the 
island gairison would not be reinforced; moreover the Axis powers 
could send troops across the Straits of Messina more quickly 
than we could hope to build up our forces across the sea. To 
assume negligible resistance to our enterprise and to disperse 
our assaulting divisions, therefore, appeared to me fundamentally 
unsound and the first point upon which I made strong represent¬ 
ations was that the formations of the Eastern Task Force must 
land within supporting distance of each other. A suitable area 
could then be secured as a firm base horn which to develop 
further operations. This conclusion led me to propose an alter¬ 
native plan. 

The essentials of the problem from the Army’s point of view 
were that a bridgehead liad to be seized, th(‘ choice of which was 
limited to those areas of the isl.md which wt*re witliin figiiter 
range of our aerodromes; its size was dependent on the available 
forces, which had to be landed concentrated and prepared for 
hard fighting. Within the bridgehead it was essential to secure 
the port and airfield facilities without which the combined oper ation 
would inevitably collapse. Applied to Husky, these factors led to 
the conclusion that the best area for putting the Eighth Army 
ashore was in the Gulf of Noto and astride tlie Pachino peninsula. 
This would limit the frontage of assault to suit our resources and 
a suitable firm base could be developed from the beaches across 
the south-east portion of the island; Siracusa could be captured 
rapidly and operations swung northwards to secure Augusta and 
Catania. But this possibility did not satisfy one essc'ntial rf'cjuire- 
ment: the seizure of an adequate number of airfields. The air 
forces were insistent that the Comiso-Gela group must be included 
in the initial bridgehead: not only in order to deny the fields to 
the enemy, but also to enable our own squadrons to deploy in 
sufficient strength to dominate the enemy air force and assist in 
the development of our operations. 

Here then was an impasse, nor was there an alternative area 
of assault for the Eastern Task Force which could satisiy the 
demands of all three Services. If the proposed bridgehead were 
shifted north to include Catania and its airfields, we should over¬ 
shoot the zone of fighter cover; if moved westwards to include 
Comiso and Gela there was no immediate pro.spect of capturing 
ports: and with its existing resources the Army was unable to 
accept the degree of dispersion which would embrace both the 
ports and airfields required. 

I therefore recommended that the Eastern Task Force should 
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be allotted two more assaulting divisions, with adequate build-up 
resources, to enable us to assault on a frontage from the Gulf of 
Noto to inclusive Gela. 

On 2 May I attended a conference at Algiers and put forward 
my views. The outcome was a decision by the Supreme Commander 
to shiit the assault ol‘ the American Seventh Army from the north¬ 
west corner of the island to the Gulf of Gela. This implied that 
the two task forces would land side by side within mutual supporting 
distance and would secure a bridgehead which included all the 
vital requirements of the Navy, and Air Forces. I heard of General 
Eisenhower’s decision on 3 May and from that date detailed 
planning was able to progress on a firm basis. 

I based my outline plan on having available 10, 13 and 30 
Corps. Hiiefly my intention was as follows: 

13 Cknps would land in the Gulf of Noto south of Siracusa 
with two divisions. Its task would be to secure the high ground 
overlooking the beaches, then wheel north to capture successively 
Siracusa, Augusta and Catania. The Coips would be assisted by 
a .seaborne commando operation and by airborne landings. Astride 
the Pachino peninsula 30 Corps would assault with two divisions 
and secure a firm base from which it would join up with the 
American forces to the north-west, and operate to the north in 
ord<‘r to take over the 13 Corps beachhead. In this way units of 
13 (k)rps would be released for the capture of Siracusa and the 
oth<‘r ports. 

I decided to hold 10 Corps in rcsci've in the Tripoli area. 


SOME PLANNING DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING THE EASTERN 
TASK FORCE 

I have mentioned that the preparations for this expedition were 
carried out in extremely difficult conditions. 1 he Eastern Task 
Force planning headquarters was in Cairo. In April I started 
sending members of Eighth Army stafl' from Tunisia to Cairo and 
gradually assr'mbled there a nucleus from the various branches. 
Not until iG May was IIQ I*>ighth Army proper released from 
I'unisia. 

Releasing troops from the battle in order that they could 
reorganize and commence training for combined operations had 
proved very difficult, but it will be recalled that I had kept HQ 
30 Corps and 51 Division in reser\e during the final phase in 
Tunisia and that 50 Division had been relieved by 56 Division 
before the end of the North African campaign. Meanwhile HQ 
13 Corps (General Dempsey) was in the Delta, having been out 
of the line since El Alamein. 
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Thus it will be evident that circumstances prevented a ‘tidy* 
start being made on preparations for the Husky venture. 

The mounting of the Eastern Task Force was primarily the 
responsibility of GHQ Middle East, but part of tlie force was 
mounted in Tunisia and one division in England. 'Fhc detailed 
planning was done by Task Force Headquarters and 13 Corps in 
Cairo; 30 Coips complett^d its planning in Tunisia; 10 Corps was 
at I'ripoli; and our immediate superior headquarters was at 
Algiers. 

The troops destined to take part were even more dispersed. 
I Canadian Division, located in England, was to join the assault 
direct from home ports. 51 and 78 Divisions wei(‘ to embark in 
Tunisia, where i Airborne Division was based inland at Kairouan, 
In the d’ripoli area I had 7 Armoured and 36 Divisions. In the 
Middle East, destined to embark at Alexandria, the Canal ports 
and at Haifa were 5 and 50 Divisions together with 231 Inlantry 
Brigade (which had formerly been in Malta). 

The detailed order of battle was a nightmare because^ it was 
not known until the end of the North African campaign which 
divisions would in fact emerge in sufficient stiangth and condition 
to be ready for Sicily in the time availabh*. The planning of the 
assault WAS subject to the availal)ility of various tyj)es of assault 
craft and slops, a factor w'hich constantly changral up to th(^ very 
last minute: w'ith the iiK'vitable rejXMCUSsions on th(‘ ])lanning of 
the units and formations conctuned. Not the hnst of'the dilficulties 
arose from relatively minor matters such as tlic dilhaence betw(‘en 
the War Establishment tables in England, the Middle East and 
North Africa, wliich resulted in seemingly endless misunder¬ 
standings, when staff work was being handled over such immense 
distances. 

In the wader a.spect of planning for the wliole Task Force, 
the main difficulty was the separation of the Navy and Army 
staffs from their Air Force counterpart. dTc air forces were 
represented in Cairo by a liaison staff provided from North Africa, 
but the Air Force Commander immediately concerned with our 
activities w’as in Malta: very busily involved with air operations 
for which Malta was a key base. It was therefore imjiossible to 
plan in close contact wath the actual air staff with which the 
battle was to be conducted at the Task Force level. A further 
complication wdiich affected the Army was that as soon as units 
of our tactical air component W'cre established in Sicily, they were 
to come under command of a different Air Force headquarters. 

Between the Royal Navy and the Army there were no such 
complications, for the tw^o staffs worked together in close harmony 
in the same building in Cairo. 

During the preparatory period formations and units carried 
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out intensive training and special courses were arranged at the 
available Combined Operations centres. Formations reorganized, 
absorbed their quotas of reinforcements and were re-equipped, 
while staffs worked feverislily at the mass of detailed preparation 
u’hich an invasion demands. Perhaps the most difficult problem 
which faced the subordinate formations of the Army ar'ose from 
continually varying estimates of availability of craft and shipping. 
For example, every time an assault craft is added to, or still 
worst', subtracted from, the allotment made to a unit, the loading 
tables and probably the detailed tactical plan have to be revised, 
and th(! alteration may have repercussions on the next higher 
formation as well as on subordinate sub-units. Moreover, the 
availability of the var ious types of special assault craft was very 
limited, so that the scope for organization of assaulting units and 
tactical grouping in craft was greatly restricted. Yet another 
complication was the time which units and formations would be at 
S('a belbrf' the landing operation began; troops cannot be packed 
into landing craft for long periods, when such craft are designed to 
carry tlu'rn relatively short distances. 

I will not elaborate on these difliculties, for I have given 
suffici(‘nt instances to make it clear that the planning and mounting 
of Operation Husky presented a formidable task. 

THE OVERALL PLAN 

During May and June the detailed plan took shape. 

l ire Supreme Ormrnander’s orders gave as his intention the 
seizure of Sicily, d’he ()p('r ation was to be conducted in five phases; 
first, the preparatory measures by Naval and Air Forces to 
neutralize enemy naval efforts and to gain air supremacy; second, 
the seaborne assault, assisted by airborne landings, with the object 
of seizing airfields and the ports of Siracusa and Licata; third, 
the establishment of a firm base fr om which to conduct operations 
for the captur e of the ports of Augusta and Catania and the air¬ 
fields in the Plain of Catania; fourth, the capture of these ports 
and airfields; finally, the reduction of the island. 

Eighth Army’s task was to assault between Siracusa and 
Pozzallo to capture the port of Siracusa and the airfield at Pachino. 
We were then to advance to the general line Siracusa-Palazzolo- 
Ragusa, making contact at Ragusa with Seventh United States 
Army. Subsequently we were to secure Augusta and Catania and 
the group of airfields in the Plain of Catania, then complete the 
capture of the island in conjunction with the Americans. General 
Patton’s Seventh Army was to assault between Capo Scaramia 
and Licata with the object of capturing the port of Licata and 
the group of airfields which included Ponte Olivo, Biscari and 
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Comiso. Seventh Army was to ensure the defence of the airfields 
and subsequently was to protect the left flank of Eighth Army 
from any enemy threats developed from the west of the island. 

Intelligence regarding the layout of the Axis defences in Sicily 
was gradually collected and it eventually became apparent that 
the garrison consisted of two German armoured divisions—the 
‘Hermann Goering’ and the ‘Sicily’—and five Italian field divisions. 
(Shortly before our invasion the ‘Sicily* Division was renamed 
15 Panzer Grenadier Division). In addition to these formations, 
a series of Italian coastal divisions, six in number, was disposed 
round the coast. The layout of the enemy’s dispositions in general 
indicated that he considered the south-east and east to be the 
most likely area of assault, but that he did not dismiss the possi¬ 
bility of landings in the west. It was evident that he wished to safe¬ 
guard against any threat to Licata and the airfield group to the 
north-east of it and also to Catania and its associated aerodromes. 
The long coastline abounded in suitable assault beaches and it 
was to be presumed that the coastal defence screen was designed 
to delay hostile landings, reliance being placed on strong counter 
attacks to push any invader back into the sea. On Eighth Army’s 
sector 206 Coastal Division was strung out over nearly sixty miles 
of coast from Capo Campolato to Licata and was known to be 
poorly equipped and low in morale. I did not therefore anticipate 
any great difficulty in the initial assault, but appreciated that 
counter attacks might develop soon after and that increasingly 
severe opposition would be encountered in the advance towards 
Catania. Both the Hermann Goering and 15 Panzer Grenadier 
Divisions were facing the south-east corner of the island, but were 
split into battle groups which were very dispersed and, in view of 
the poor roads, it was likely to be many hours before they could 
concentrate. The Italian formations were also veiy scattered. 

The estimated rate of enemy reinforcements to the island was 
potentially to 2 divisions a week, but I considered this unlikely 
owing to maintenance limitations: which I felt would severely 
limit his build-up. 

The defences of the assault beaches, though continuous, did 
not appear strong. There were short belts of barbed wire, machine 
gun posts and a few pillboxes, while the artillery strength in the 
coastal sectors appeared to be negligible. The fighting value of 
the Italian troops was open to question, as none of them had 
been in action elsewhere and there was no reason to believe that 
they were above the average. But as I have already mentioned, 
the Italian troops fought desperately in the closing stages of the 
Tunisian campaign and it was reasonable to assume that they 
would show even more spirit in the defence of their homeland. 

As is well known, the general topography of Sicily is very 
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mountainous and movement off the roads and tracks is seldom 
possible. In the beach areas there was a narrow coastal plain, 
but behind this the mountains rose steeply and the road network 
was very indifferent. It was apparent that the campaign in Sicily 
was going to depend largely on the domination of main road and 
track centies and the story of the operations will show that these 
invariably became our main objectives. 


TJIE EIGHTH ARMY PLAN 

13 Corps was to assault immediately south of Siracusa. Its 
operation was planned to begin with the drop of i Air Landing 
Brigade Group west of Siracusa between 2210 and 2230 hours on 
9 July in order to capture a very important bridge over the Anapo 
River called Ponte Grande, together with the coastal batteries 
north of the river and the seaplane base nearby. Commando 
tioops were to land from the sea four hours later and capture a 
main coastal battery at Capo Murro di Porco. The main assault 
of 13 Corps would then be made by 5 Division on a two brigade 
front and 50 Division on a one brigade front. The former was to 
capture Cassibile and subsequently advance on Siracusa in co-op¬ 
eration with the airborne troops. 50 Division was to capture Avola 
and protect the Corps bridgehead from the west and south-west. 
I'he protection of the bridgehead involved securing a firm footing 
on the plateau some two and a half miles inland which completely 
dominates the coastal road between Noto and Cassibile. In the 
second phase 5 and 50 Divisions were to secure bridgeheads over 
the Simeto River and capture Catania, being relieved for this 
task by 30 Corps, which was to take over the initial 13 Corps 
beachhead. 

30 Corps plan provided for a landing by 231 Infantry Brigade 
Group south of Marzemcmi with the task of developing a beach¬ 
head to protect the Coi-ps right flank; patrols were to be pushed 
out as rapidly as possible to gain contact with 13 Corps near 
Avola. 51 Division was to land in the centre on a frontage of four 
battalions astride the south-eastern point of the Pachino peninsula, 
with the immediate object of capturing the towm of Pachino. 
On the left of 51 Division, i Canadian Division was to establish a 
beachhead protecting the Corps left flank and was made responsible 
for capturing the Pachino landing ground. The seizure of this 
airfield and its immediate rehabilitation was considered a primary 
Corps task and, although allotted to i Canadian Division, orders 
provided for its capture by whichever formation in the Corps 
made the most rapid progress. 

30 Corps* first main objective was the road Noto-Rosolini- 
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Spaccafomo. After its capture, 51 Division was to be prepared 
to relieve 50 Division (13 Corps) at Avola. The second main Corps 
objective was the high ground covering the convergence of road 
routes in the area Palazzolo-Ragusa. At the latter place i Canadian 
Division was to make contact with 2 United States Coips. Tlie main 
thrust line of 30 Corps was then to be along the road axis Palazzolo- 
Vizzini. 

Naval supporting ships were to assist the initial landings and 
our subsequent advances on the coastal sector. A comprehensive 
plan of air support was also drawn up. 


FINAL PREPARATION FOR THE ASSAULT 

On 3 July I arrived in Malta to find the whole of the Eighth 
Army staff installed there for the start of the invasion. 

My first aim was to see Air Vice-Marshal Park in order to get 
from him the complete air picture. Only at this late st.ige were 
we able to make close contact with the Air Force authority 
responsible on our front for the assault phase. The enemy long- 
range bombers had been pushed well back, but there was still a 
formidable hostile fighter strength in Sicily and in spite of all our 
efforts the enemy fighters were refusing combat. But the Allied 
air forces were dealing with the enemy in no uncertain way and it 
was not likely that his air forces would cause us any great trouble. 

According to my normal custom I issued a personal message 
to the troops, which was read out to them whe n they embarked. 
The stage was set for the operation which was to carry Eiglith 
Army across the sea and ultimately into the mainland of Europe. 
1 he soldiers were very enthusiastic and soberly confident of the 
issue and so was I, although I suffered from no delusions about 
the serious fighting which lay ahead. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


']he Asmull on Sicily, the Extension of the Bridgehead and 
the Advance to the Plain of Catania, 10-21 July ig./j 


THE ASSAULT 

During 9 July the convoys of the Seventh United States and 
Eighth Arniics closed towards their rendezvous areas cast and 
west of Malta. During th(! day the wind rose sharply in the central 
Mediterranean and the naval assault formations were formed up 
in a heavy sea, prior to the approach to the Sicilian coast where 
landings were due to commence in the early hours of 10 July. The 
swell thr(‘at(‘ned to make the beaching of assault craft and the 
landing of tr oops a hazardous undertaking and many of the men 
were sufTering from sea sickness. During the night the invasion 
convoys rcaclu'd the transport areas from which assault craft 
wer<‘ to be launched, but at this time the wind began to slacken 
so that there was a fair hope that the gale would subside before 
the ti'ooi)s landed. 

It was an anxious time, but the risk of attempting to postpone 
the assault until the weather became more favourable was greater 
than the hazard of continuing with the plan. In the event the 
convoys were up to schedule and reached their correct stations 
punctually. I would like lierc to pay tribute to the work of the 
Royal Navy in this operation. It was beyond all praise. The entire 
naval arrangements for landing the expedition in Sicily were 
brilliant. 

Meanwhile in the early evening of 9 July formations of air¬ 
borne for ces took olT from Tunisia. Unfortunately their operation 
did not go as planned; there was a high wind, a number of gliders 
fell into the sea and a large proportion of the troops landed wide 
of the objective. Only a very small force, therefore, reached the 
Ponte Grande, which was nevertheless held with remarkable 
heroism for nearly eighteen hours. 

The seabor ne assault was an outstanding success. It was greatly 
facilitated by the failure of the enemy air force seriously to oppose 
it and because, as a result of the gale, the enemy garrison, already 
wearied by false alerts and scares, had relaxed its vigilance. The 
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first waves of our assault achieved complete tactical surprise and 
the enemy’s confusion and disorganization were such that he was 
unable to offer any co-ordinated opposition. Some of the beaches 
came under sporadic fire from coastal batteries and artillery 
inland, but little damage was done and the guns were soon silenced; 
the naval supporting gunfire was admirable. By first light successful 
landings had been made on all our beaches. 

Resistance in 30 Corps sector was very light and by 0730 
hours 10 July, the rehabilitation of the Pachino airfield, which 
had been ploughed up, was in progress; soon after midday the 
strip was ready for use. By early afternoon the town of Pachino 
was reported clear and by the end of the day the whole of the 
peninsula was in our hands and a thousand prisoners had been 
taken. Progress was slower at first in 13 Corps sector owing to 
the heavy seas and a certain amount of enemy siieiling, but by 
1000 hours we had captured Cassibilc and Casanuova and gained 
a footing in Avola and Noto. By the early evening 5 Division was 
firmly established on the plateau overlooking Cassibile and on 
its left 50 Division held the southern end of the same plateau 
north-w'est of Noto. On the right of 13 Coq3S, 5 Division reached 
Ponte Grande in the afternoon and succeeded in rescuing the 
survivors of the airborne party who had removed the cliargcs 
from the bridge. As a result our troops were able to march on 
Siracusa without delay and captured the town undamaged. 

The first day of this great amphibious enterprise had been 
eminently successful. All our initial objectives had been secured 
without enemy counter attacks or indeed serious opposition. None 
of the German battle groups had been able to intervene against 
Eighth Army and even the Italian division located near Siracusa 
had failed to oppose us. We had got ashore with very few casualties 
and the landing of troops and stores over the beaches had continued 
throughout the day with marked success in spite of a heavy surf. 
We had secured a firm foothold in the Island. 


the advance to the plain of CATANIA AND ENNA 

On II July the main thrusts were initiated by 13 Corps 
towards Augusta and by 30 Corps on the axis Palazzolo-Vizzini. 
Throughout the day the discharge of ships and craft at Siracusa 
and on the beaches continued satisfactorily and there was every 
reason to believe that our build-up of reserves, vehicles and weapons 
would proceed satisfactorily. 

The first major enemy counter attack fell on the American 
sector, and was delivered towards Gcla by a force of about sixty 
German tanks. After making some progress they received a 
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tremendous hammering and the enemy eventually lost forty-three 
tanks. Meanwhile contact was made between the Canadians and 
the right American corps in the Ragusa area. 

I took my Tactical Headquarters over from Malta during the 
morning of ii July and spent the day visiting the front. I was 
confirmed in my view that the battle of Sicily would be primarily 
a matter of securing the main centres of road communication. 
Movement off the roads and tracks in the hilly country was 
very difficult and often impossible, so that if the nodal points 
were gained it was clear that the enemy would be unable to 
operate. 

By the end of 12 July we were firmly in possession of the south¬ 
east of the Island. 13 Corps had some trouble in securing Augusta 
owing to German tank counter attacks which were eventually 
beaten off with naval and air co-operation. The port was entered 
during the night 12/13 Two intrepid destroyers of the Royal 

Navy had sailed into the harbour before the troops arrived in the 
town! Meanwhile 30 Corps was established on the general line 
Sortini-Palazzolo-Ragusa-Scicli. The operations were very exhaust¬ 
ing for the troops, for we had not yet got any troop-carrying 
transport ashore, and long marches in the hot sun were most 
tiring. But I orxlered all efforts to be made to maintain the pressure, 
as it was essential to take every advantage of the disorganized state 
of the enemy before he sorttrd himself out. Once left by the Germans, 
the Italian troo})s showed little fight and either surrendered after 
token resistancjc, demobilized themselves, or fled to the north. The 
German forces had not yet become properly concentrated or 
co-ordinated and, although their rearguards began to stiffen on 
12 July, we were not seriously held up. 

My orders on 12 July were for the advance to continue on 
the two axes, 13 Corps along the coast towards Catania and the 
north, 30 Corps to Caltagirone, Enna and Leonforte. The 
Americans were advancing well, and it seemed to me that if 
they got established at Caltanisctta, Canicatti and Agrigento we 
should be in a position to develop operations to cut off all the 
enemy in western Sicily. 

Progress was slower on 13 July. It was very hot and the troops 
were getting tired, but 30 Coips made progress towards Vizzini. 
There was a danger of overlapping between the two armies in 
the ar'ea Vizzini-Caltagirone, but this was put right by orders 
from 15 Army Group which made the road axis through those 
places to Piazza Armerina and Enna inclusive to Eighth Army. 
On the 13 Corps flank I decided that we should make a great 
effort to break through into the Plain of Catania from the Lentini 
area aiid ordered a major attack for the night 13/14 July. A 
parachute brigade and a commando were made available for the 
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operation, in which the main problems were to force the bottleneck 
through the dilficult country between Carlcntini and Lcntini and 
to secure two bridges: one north of the Lentini ridge and tiie 
other, the Primasole, over the River Simeto. 

d he plan was to land the parachute brigade during the night 
near Primasole bridge with orders to capture it and establish a 
small bridgehead on the north bank. Contact was then to be 
made with the commando whose task, having laiuh'd west of 
Agnone, was to secure the other bridge. The main thrust, directed 
on Catania, was to be delivered by 50 Division with an armoured 
brigade leading. Naval support for the air and sea landings was 
arranged. 

The first stages of the attack were successful and both bridges 
fi ll into our hands intact, d’he airborne operation was aceoinplisiied 
by a small part of the brigade, since only half tli(' })aiaehutists’ 
aircraft dropped troops over the target and only a proportion of 
the gliders landed in the correct area. But tin; charge's were 
removed from the bridge and the paratroops liiing on until darkness 
on 14 July, by which time they had withstood a sei ies ot'counter 
attacks by tanks and infantry and were Incoming hard pressed. 
Idle commando meanwliile nunovaai the chargers from its bridge, 
but was sul)S('quently forced to withdraw, d’lie main body was h('ld 
up in most dilficult country by very strong enemy forces covering 
Carlentini and not until the afternoon of 14 July, when some of 
our tanks succ(‘eded in working round the enemy’s east flank, was 
our infantiy able to continue the advance through Lentini. In the 
early hours of 15 July contact was made with the parachute 
biigade which had withdrawal to a ridge overlooking the plain 
and the Primasole bridge: wdiich was still intact. 

The enemy’s rearguard action had given him time to organize 
firm resistance north of the Simeto and the fate ol the vital bridge 
hung in the balance for several days. In attacks on 15 July we 
got some infantry and tanks temporarily across the biidge, but 
heavy counter attacks prevented tanks from remaining north of 
the river, and attempts to cross upstream were unsuccessful. By 
evening the bridge was still in dispute. 

On 16 July before dawn a shallow bridgehead wns at last 
established over the Simeto and by the end of the fallowing day 
we WTre firmly over the river, with anti-tank guns and tanks in 
support of the infantry, holding a biidgehcad some 3,000 yards 
deep. In spite of all the enemy’s efibrts to regain it, the bridge 
remained intact. We had now sufficient depth north of the river 
to mount a full scale attack towards Catania and on the night 
17/18 July 50 Division launched a strong thrust northwards. Hostile 
resistance was firm and determined and fierce counter attacks 
W’cre put in by the enemy so that little was achieved. 
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On my western flank 30 Corps continued to progress against 
stiflening opposition provided by elements of the Panzer divisions 
together with some paratroops. The enemy was endeavouring to 
hold routes open for the German troops in the west, and as the 
country inland became more mountainous and rugged, so the task 
of the attackers became more difficult. 51 Division leading the 
30 Corps advance was held up at Vizzini on 13 July and the town 
was not in our hands until the afternoon of the next day. 

Meanwhile my two main thrusts were diverging and I decided 
that I needed a strong pivot between them in order to preserve 
balance. Since 51 Division was now very tired, I ordered 30 Corps 
to bring i Canadian Division into the lead, leaving 51 Division in 
reserve with the task of clearing up the area Scordia-Francofonte- 
Militello. 

After the fall of Vizzini, the Canadians advanced rapidly 
through Caltagirone to Piazza Armerina, which fell during the 
night 16/17 July. Operations were then developed towards Val- 
guarnera and Leonibrte with the object of cutting the Enna- 
Catania road at Leonforte and tackling Enna (which was known 
to be in a state of defence) from the east. 

On 16 July, I ordered 30 Corps to advance 51 Division 
towards Paterno in order to assist the operations of 13 Corps. 
By the end of 17 July the Division had crossed the Simeto 
river and was within 10 miles of Paterno, facing strong enemy 
positions. 

I'he opposition was beginning to crystallize. The bulk of 
Hermann (ioering Division was now in the Catania Plain, and 
reinforcements from i Parachute Division had been flown in from 
Italy on successive nights until a total of about six battalions were 
in the line. Two German fortress battalions were also identified 
having been rushed over from the mainland. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE LEFT HOOK TOWARDS MOUNT ETNA 

It had been decided on 15 July by 15 Army Group that the 
Seventh United States Army should develop operations north- 
w'ards from Caltanissctta to Caterina and Pctralia. Meanwhile 
with the outer flank of Eighth Army thus secured, I could thrust 
to Leonforte and thence eastwards on Adrano and get round the 
northicm side of Etna. From Pctralia the Americans could operate 
to cut the north coastal road and thus complete the isolation of 
the west of the Island; my thrust should get behind the enemy 
in the Catania area and drive a wedge between the Hermann 
Goering Division in the Catania Plain and 15 Panzer Grenadier 
Division which was getting into position on its western flank. 
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Duling 17 and 18 July the enemy’s plan oi' action became 
clear. He was withdrawing the German forces into the north-cast 
of the Island, pivoting on Catania, and was determined to hold 
tlie city and to deny us the airfields south of it. Indeed the air¬ 
fields in the Plain of Catania were the greatest prize in the Island, 
for as soon as our Air Forces could become established on them 
we would not only derive greater strength for the battle, but 
would be able to develop air operations further afield witli greater 
intensity. In defending Catania the enemy was greatly assisted by 
the ground, which was admirably suited to defence; his positions 
in the plain were backed by the foothills of Mount Etna which 
gave him excellent observation. Meanwhile on the western flank 
he was now developing a heavy scale of demolitions, which wck' 
skilfully related to the mountainous country and were beginning 
to slow down the speed of operations. 

Following 50 Division’s attack on the night 17/18 July, 3 
Division was brought round on to its left flank and on the after¬ 
noon of 18 July began thrusting towards Misterbianco, in an 
effort to broaden the front of our attacks on Catania and get 
round the core of enemy resistance there. I was now tJiercforc 
operating four divisional thrusts. 13 Coq^s had 50 Division on 
the coast directed on Catania and 5 Division on its h'ft making 
for Misterbianco. In 30 Corps, 51 Division was tlirusting towards 
Paterno while i Canadian Division was directed on Leonlbrte and 
Adrano. 

The four thrusts continued on 19 July. Progress in 13 Coi-ps 
continued to be slow, but our artillery fire and steady pressure 
were taking effect and the enemy’s casualties were extremely 
heavy. 5 Division crossed the Simeto and drew level with the 
50 Division bridgehead, but was unable to get further until a 
proper crossing place had been constructed to facilitate moving 
supporting weapons to the north bank. 51 Division established 
a bridgehead over the Dittaino River at Sferro and on 20 July 
captured most of the Gerbini airfield, but on the following day 
was thrown back by a strong enemy counter attack to positions 
south of the aerodrome, i Canadian Division, after some delay 
north of Valguamera on 19 July, advanced to within a few miles 
of Leonforte on the following day. 231 Infantry Brigade was 
brought up to fill the gap between i Canadian and 51 Divisions 
and having captured Raddusa reached the Dittaino River bridge 
(on the road from Raddusa to Agira). On 19 July the brigade 
approached to within three miles of Agira itself but, as it was 
known to be strongly held by the enemy, 30 Corps decided not 
to press attacks there until Leonforte had been taken and the 
Agira position could be threatened from the west by the 
Canadians. Fierce fighting for Leonforte continued during 21 
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July but the town was finally surrounded and entered that 
night. 

Meanwhile Seventh United States Army was thrusting north¬ 
wards and on 22 July cut the north coast road near 7 'ermini, 
whih*, by tlie same time, a scries of thrusts directed north-west 
and w( St led to the capture of Palermo and the clearance of the 
whole ol western Sicily. Many thousands of Italian prisoners were 
taken. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Completion of the Capture of Sicily 


PREPARATIONS FOR BREAKING THE GERMAN DEFENCE OF 
NORTH-EAST SICILY 

Now that the conquest of western Sicily had been completed, 
the Allied resources were concentrated on forcing th(^ enemy out 
of the north-east corner of the Island. It was cl(‘ar tliat he intended 
to impost! the maximum dt'lay on our efforts to evict him and 
evidence of the arrival of further nanforcements began to be 
received on 20 July, when elements of 29 Panzer Cirenadier 
Division were identified by 30 Corps. Apart from political con¬ 
siderations, it appeared that the Gcimans had three main military 
reasons for striving to retain their bridgehead in Sicily. The 
immediate purpose was to deny us, for as long as possible, use of 
the airfields in the Catania Plain from which we could strike with 
increasing weight at the heart of Italy. Secondly, it was neccssaiy 
to delay us in Sicily while the German defence of Italy was 
organized, since it was increasingly obvious that no reliance could 
be placed on the Italians even in the defence of their own country. 
Finally, the escape route to the mainland had to be held open 
for the time whm fighting in Sicily could not be prolonged. We 
had therefore to face fierce and protracted resistance. 

The topography of north-east Sicily greatly favoured the 
enemy. It was possible for him to organize a series of very strong 
delaying positions all the way to Messina and there was no 
opportunity of exploiting in ma.ss our superiority in armoured 
forces. In the weeks ahead wc were daily planning to land forces 
from the sea behind the enemy and indeed, success was achieved 
in this way, but beaches were scarce and generally unsuitable for 
the deployment of any but minor forces. Moreover, the availability 
of landing craft was greatly restricted, since they were being 
overhauled in preparation for the invasion of the Italian mainland. 
In the air, our mounting offensive was achieving outstanding 
success and not only were we virtually unhindered by enemy 
aircraft, but wc were able to keep up a relentless pounding of the 
hostile troops and lines of communication. 
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The enemy ultimately employed four German divisions in the 
Island: 29 Panzer Grenadier Division on the northern sector of 
his defences, 15 Panzer Grenadier Division in the centre, and 
Hcirnann (ioering Division in the cast, i Parachute Division elk] 
not operate independe ntly, but provided detachments at various 
key peunts. R< mnants of three Italian divisions remained fighting 
with the Germans. 

Our own troops had been constantly engaged since the landing 
and were beginning to show definite signs of fatigue owing to the 
intrn.se July lu'at and continual marching over the mountainous 
conn07. On 20 July I ordered 78 Division to be brought over 
from Sousse, in order to increase my offensive power, since all my 
available divisions in Sicily were now deployed in the line. 

On 21 July I decided that it was necessary to shift the main 
w'eight oi the Eighth Army olfensive to the left flank. It was by 
then quite clear that the enemy was going to hold Catania to the 
last and to persist with the direct advance on that axis would 
result in h<'a\y casualties which I could not afford. A better 
approac h would be to pass round the north of Mount Etna and 
come in behind him. I would give 78 Division to 30 Corps in order 
to capture fust (’entin ipe and then Adrano and afterwards swing 
nor til to Bronte and Randazzo. Meanwhile it w as essential to 
provide nrore aerodromes for the Royal Air Force, in order to 
increase the weight of air attack on the enemy: our object being 
to isolate Sic ily horn the mainland, smash the key road centres 
iir the island and demoralize the hostile troops. 

I thcrefoie ordered that 13 Cor])S front and 51 Division of 
30 Corps should revert to the delcnsive, maintaining aggressive 
patrol activity and raids in order to pin the opposing enemy 
formations in their existing positions. I'he left flank of 30 Corps 
w'as to be iny main thrust and the target date for the lull scale 
drive orr the enemy was fixed as i August, by w^hich time I hoped 
to have 78 Divisiorr ready for action. In the meantime, I directed 
30 (ku]is to continue operations on the axes Lconfortc-Agira- 
Regalbuto and Catenanuova-Centuripe in order to get w'ithin 
striking distance of Adrano wliich I reasoned was the key to the 
Mount Idna position. 

On my left, Seventh United States Army was regrouping for 
the drive on Mi ssina and Army Group orders provided for the 
developrnerrt of two divisional thrusts, (the maximum strength 
which could be maintained in the sector), along the roads Nicosia- 
d'toina-Randazzo, and Termini Imeresc-San Stefano-Capo 
d’Orlando. i August was set as the target date for these drives 
to develop from the line Nicosia-Mistretta-San Stefano. 
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THE ADVANCE EAST FROM LEONFORTE 


After the fall of Leonforte the enemy continued to resist 30 
Corps advance fiercely, i Canadian Division was held up cast of 
the town and again in front of Nissoria, which was cleared on 24 
July. Meanwhile 231 Infantry Brigade was attacking towards Agira 
from the south but, having succeeded in cutting the main road 
cast of the town, was forced to withdraw in face of strong counter¬ 
attacks. Very heavy fighting continued round Agira until 28 July, 
when it fell into our hands. 

Meanwhile 78 Division was brought into the line in the Caten- 
anuova area and together with a Canadian brigade launched an 
attack on the town on the night 29/30 July. After fierce fighting 
Catenanuova was cleared early in the morning and a further 
attack the following night cleared the high ground to the north 
and north-east, thus providing us with an adequate bridgehead 
from which to launch an operation against Centuripe. This plac(‘, 
built on a very high mountain mass and reached by a single road 
which twists and turns up the steep side of the feature, presented 
an extremely difficult objective. However, during the night 1/2 
August leading troops of 78 Division entered the town, but they 
were forced to withdraw at first light when the enemy was found 
to be in the houses in considerable strength. An attack to dis¬ 
lodge the Germans was mounted the following day and eventually, 
on the morning of 3 August, w^e took full possession of the town, 
the enemy having fallen back across the Salso river. 

The storming of Centuripe was a fine achievement and reflected 
the greatest credit on 78 Division, for its capture was the essential 
preliminary to the battle of Adrano. With Centuripe in our 
possession the fall of Adrano was a certainly. We now dominated 
the approaches to a key point in the enemy’s Etna position. Its 
fail would mean that the end of the campaign in Sicily could not 
be long delayed. 

Following the fall of Agira 231 Infantry Brigade led the west 
flank advance towards Regalbulo. Road blocks impeded progress 
but no serious resistance was met until the morning of 30 July 
on the outskirts of Regalbuto itself. Operations on the night 
30/31 July W'erc only partially successful owing to strong enemy 
counter attacks and, after severe fighting throughout 31 July, our 
troops were still a mile west of the objective. 1 he Canadian 
Division W'as brought up from Agira and after more hard fighting 
during I August the town was entered late in the afternoon and 
occupied in force the following morning, by which time the leading 
troops were three miles to the east. 

During the development of operations on the western flank, 
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13 Cor|)s continu(d its aclivitips in ordf*i to pin dowai enmiv 
r<»iY:r,s on its hunt. In the centre sector I had ordered 13 Corps 
on 22 July, to take over the front of the rii^ht iiand brigade of 
30 f>)i])s in order to provide additional resources for the main 
tinust. d he front of 5 Division was increased accordingly. I 
antiripatfd that the enemy might attack towards Sferro as a 
natural rea( tion to rny advance on the Adrano axis and on 29 July 
ordfifd r( infoi (rrnraiis of two infantry battalions (provided fr'orn 
Hraeh bfieks) and a regirnerrt of Canadian tanks to be sent to tire 
hit of 3 Divisrorr. 51 Division continued to maintain balance 
betw11 thr two (.V)rj)s. 

At the errd of the month we made a most interesting capture 
of a map of enemy disj)()siiif)ns, which clearly showrd that Adrano 
was irtd« ( d the key to th(! (ierman Etna position, confirming that 
it was (()rr(Ct to launch th(‘ main Eighth Army thrust towards 
that place, for once we could smash the Adrano liinge the Etna 
position would disint<grate. 

At this stage I was considrning the regrouping necessary for 
carrying th(‘ war on to th(! mainland of Italy. There were two 
separat(‘ Corps op<a'<itions under considru'ation for the invasion 
of th<- Toe’ by Eighth At rny. 10 C>>r])S was waiting in the T'ri])oli 
at ('a. I had already discussed with th(‘ Commander, General 
IJorroi ks, its j>ossible r ole in Ckdabr ia. I now tur ned to tlie gr-ouping 
of 13 (lor])S and (h'cided that it would b(‘ used for the dira.T.t 
crossing of tire Straits of Mrssina. For this purpose i Canadian 
and 3 Divisions would be required in the assault, while 78 Division 
would b<- held av.iilable as the immediate res<‘rve. Once the war 
in Si( ily was ove r it would be lu'ccssary to rest 30 and 51 Divisions 
which had be< ri fighting hard since El Alamein, and it was there¬ 
fore iny intention to finish the Husky operation with 30 Corps 
(consisting of 30, 31 and 78 Divisions) as soon as the two thrusts 
roirnd Mount Etna met in the north. T'liis would enable me to 
rest and refit i Ckinadi.in and 3 Divisions during the last phase in 
Sicily. 


THE FAIL OF CATANIA AND RANDAZZO 

On 4 August I gave orders to the Cor-ps concerning tlie future 
conduct of' operations. 30 Corps was to continue the drive on 
Adr ano. In 13 Corps, 30 Division was to be ready to seize Catania 
when the opportunity came and 5 Division, after taking Mister- 
bianco, was to be directed on Belpasso. I stipulated that 13 Corps 
wt)uld maintain an infantry brigade with a tank regiment on the 
Sferro-Paterno axis where it was essential to provide a firm link. 
After the fall of Adrano 30 Corps was to revert i Canadian 
Division to reserve and, following the capture of Belpasso, 13 Corps 
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was to place 5 Division in rcsei'X'e. These formations could then 
commence planning and refitting for the invasion of Italy. Subse¬ 
quent operations would be conducted east of Mount Etna by 
13 Corps with 50 Division and on the west by 30 Corps directed 
on Randazzo with 51 and 78 Divisions. When the two corps met 
north of the mountain, 30 Corps would take command of 50 Division 
and compl(‘tc the Husky operation, Headquarters 13 Corps coming 
out ol the line in preparation for the attack on the mainland. 

The advance of 30 Corps beyond Centuripe and Rcgalbuto 
directly threatened tlie main enemy Etna position and was beginning 
to endanger the troops holding up 13 Corps in tlie Catania area. 
It became clear on 3 August that the enemy }iad commenced 
thinning out in the Catania sector with tlie object of withdrawing 
the bulk of the German forces to the noi th. 5 Division attacked 
on the night 3/.^ August on a two brigade' front and by the following 
afternoon an advance of about four miles had been made. In the 
immediate coastal sector extensive demolitieins and mines con¬ 
siderably liindere'd movement and on the 50 Division front a 
fierce rearguard action was fought in the southern outskirts of 
Catania, astride the main coast road. During 5 August, howeve'r, 
advances were made throughout the 13 Coips front and Catania, 
Mistcrbianco and Pateino were captured. East of Mount Etna 
the main enemy force withdrew to new positions on a narrow front 
north of Acireale. 

Meanwhile 30 Corps closed in on Adrano which was relent¬ 
lessly pounded from the air. 78 Division crossed the Salso river 
astride the Centuripc-Adrano road during the night 4/5 August, 
while I Canadian Division made another crossing on its left. The 
attack was pressed in face of strong resistance and on 6 August 
78 Division reached the southern outskirts of Adrano, while patrols 
by-passed it and got close to the Bronte road north of the town. 
During the night 6/7 August the enemy withdrew and 78 Division 
took possession of the place and, on the following morning, turned 
north to follow up the enemy towards I^ronte. 'Ehe advance was 
now very slow owing to mines «and demolitions and the extreme 
difficulty of deploying off the very indifierent road which ran 
through extensive lava belts and terraced cultivation. 

On the right of 30 Corps 51 Division operated towards Bianca- 
villa which was captured on 6 August. 

With the fall of Adrano the main defence line across north¬ 
eastern Sicily was broken and the enemy was now in retreat on 
all sectors. But it was extremely difficult to follow him up closely 
and he continued to impede our progress with widespread and 
skilful demolitions. The Air Force, however, were able to inflict 
hcav^ damage and casualties on the retreating columns. Aerial 
reconnaissance now began to reveal increasing traffic across the 
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Sljaits of Mfssina, from which wc inferred that the enemy was 
beginning to send back to the mainland his rearward installations 
and eqiiipm(‘nt. It became a matter of first importance for our 
naval and air forces to prevent this evacuation. 

At da\\Ti H August, 78 Division entered Bronte and to the east 
of Mount l.tna f/) Division was fighting some eight miles north 
of (latania. Meanwhih' L’nitcd State s forces had had a fierce battle 
round d roina ending w itli its capture on 6 August, and two days 
lat( r enteo d Cirsaio, whence operations were continued along the 
main load lowaifis Ranrlazzo. 

At (his time I was moving my Tactical Headquarters witli 
30 0)1 jjs, intending to switch to the 13 C'orps axis when wc got 
<*ast ol Kauflazzo. 

Noith ol l>i<;nte progn\ss continiKcl to be very slow. South 
ol Maletto thf‘ eiHiny was encountered in some strength and it 
was not until 12 August that the towai its(df and the high ground 
in its vicinity were caj)tur(‘d. d he following day Seventh United 
Stat( s Army atta< k(d Randazzo. 

Returning to the eastern flank, I had decided on 9 August 
to iiKKlify my ordeis to 13 (^oips concerning the advance on a 
singl(! divisional liont east of Mount Etna. My original idea was 
to g('t 5 Division in reserve to prepare for the invasion of Italy. 
Had the advance to Randazzo been cjuicker the threat to cut off 
the foices east of the mountain would have developed earlier and 
rnabh'd 13 Uoips to advance without undue difliculty. When it 
b<-<'ame ajipaient however that the Randazzo operation was going 
to take tiin(‘, indf ^d that the enemy was reinforcing that sector 
from his coastal axis, it becaiiK* essential for 13 Corps to drive 
haid along the coast and I ordered it to bring 5 Division forward 
into the line again so as to operate on a two divisional front. I 
wanted to get firm control of the triangle Francavilla-l aormina- 
Eiiimerreddo and, it it was going to be diflicult to get round the 
west side of Etna, I would force my way round the cast; for it 
was obviously vital to cut the southern approach to Messina as 
quickly as [lossible. On i r August I decide d on further regrouping, 
because the target date for landing in the toe of Italy was now 
advanced to i Sept<’mber. I therefore ordered that 51 Division 
should K'lieve 5 Division and that Headquarters 30 Corps should 
takeover the responsibilities of Headquarters 13 Corps on 13 August. 
I could no longer delay getting the invasion force for Italy into 
reserve. 


THE FINAL PHASE IN SICILY 


T he Americans captured Randazzo on 13 August, at which 
time 78 Division was fighting strongly to the south of the town. 
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The fall of Randazzo presaged the final eliminaiion of the enemy 
from Sicily, but progress from now on was still inevitably slow as 
the Allied forces had to follow up along coastal roads from which 
deployment was almost impossible. 

On 14 August the enemy had broken contact at all points 
on the Eighth Army front and on the following day 50 Division 
occupied Taormina. 51 Division secured Linguaglossa and 78 
Division cleared the lateral road from Randazzo to the coast. 

During this time, on the north coast road Seventh United 
States Army had progressed cast of C'apo d’Orlando, having 
carried out two ampliibious operations between Torrenova and 
Brolo in order to cut off the retreating enemy and accelerate the 
speed of advance. 

I gave orders for a landing in front of 30 Corps on the night 
15/16 August, which was successfully accomplished by a commando 
with some tanks at Ali, but the enemy had already withdrawn 
north of the area before the landing was made. Owing to demolitions 
on the corniche road the force was unable to advance either to 
the north or south and a party moved inland on foot, seeking a 
route across country to Messina. 

American troops entered Messina on the night of 16 August, 
while enemy batteries on the Calabrian pi*ninsula intermittently 
shelled the town. On the following morning eh'inents of the com¬ 
mando w'hich had land<'d at Ali joined the Americans. 

The fall of M(\ssina marked the end of the Sicilian campaign 
W'hich had cost the Germans 24,000 killed. 

Eighth Army now looked out across the lovely Straits of 
Messina tow'ards the ‘toe’ of Italy, while it prepared to carry 
the war into the mainland of Europe. The Sicilian campaign had 
lasted thirty-eight days and had involved fierce and continuous 
fighting in most difiicult country at the hottest sea.son of the year. 
For a second time the Germans had been pushed back into the 
sea and we now stood at the gates of the ‘Fortress of Europe’. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN 

Axis strategy in Sicily had been faulty to a degree. The Allies 
had achieved complete tactical surprise in the landing and we had 
caught the German forces very dispersed. Failure of the Italian 
troops to show any serious opposition, combined with the action 
of the Air Forces in hindering the use of the indifierent road net- 
w^ork, had imposed great delay on the concentration of the German 
formations and w'e had become very firmly established in the Island 
before the opposition crystallized against us. The subsequent 
development of the campaign had been quite straightforward 
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rrom our point of view and, considering the extremely difficult 
nature of the country, had been brought to a close very speedily. 

The hardest fought battle in the campaign was at Primasole 
bridge; it may have seemed curious that, having won that battle, 
I switched my main axis of operations from the coastal plain 
leading to Catania across to the inland route leading to Adrano. 
Yet to persist in the thrust toward Catania would have meant 
v<‘ry heavy casualties and I was by no means convinced that 
success would follow this expenditure of life. Furthermore, I did 
not wish to blunt the weapon when it was clear that much hard 
fighting lay ahead on the mainland of Europe. The object could 
be achieved with less loss of life by operating on the Adrano axis, 
witli the added advantage that on tliat flank we would be in close 
touch with our American Allies. 

I'he Eighth Army had been bom, trained and grown to man¬ 
hood in the North African d(‘serts and it was a source of great 
satisfaction to me that it adapt(*d itself so readily to the very 
dillicult conditions existing in Sicily. This confirmed my view that 
once a fighting machine has been trained thoroughly in the basic 
principles of warfare, it will have no great difficulty in operating 
successfully in whatever conditions of climate and terrain it may 
have to face. It is of course essential tliat commanders on all 
levels should be versatile and mentally robust and that they should 
not adhere rigidly to preconceived tactical methods. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Administration in the Sicily Campaign 

Although the campaign in Sicily lasted thirty-eight days only, 
the administrative problems involved both in mounting the 
expedition and during the campaign itself were of great interest. 
For the staffs and troops of Eighth Army this operation ni:irk(*d 
the opening of a new phase in the war and for the first time we 
tackled a combined operation involving a large scale assault on a 
hostile and defendc'd coast. The experi('nce gained in Sicily was 
to prove most valuable in solving the administrative probhnns of 
the subsequent campaigns in Italy and Normandy. 

The preparation of a large scale combim d operation provides 
an immense task of calculation and organization for the adminis¬ 
trative staff. I have already shown that the planning for the Sicily 
operation was started before the campaign in North Africa had 
been brought to an end. The unusual complexity of the problem 
may therefore be well imagined. 

The invasion of Sicily was the first occasion in this war in 
which large forces had been maintained over open beaches for a 
considerable period. In the Eighth Army wc planned to capture 
the port of Siracusa as quickly as possible after the assault and 
in fact it was in our hands within 48 hours. This enabled us to 
reduce the period of beach maintenance considerably, although 
we continued to land personnel and stores over the beaches astride 
the Pachino peninsula for some time. The Seventh United States 
Army, on the other hand, depended upon beach maintenance for 
a much longer period. During the planning stage there were many 
who expressed the gravest doubts as to the wisdom of depending 
upon beach maintenance, but there was no alternative to the 
acceptance of the risks involved once the decision had been made 
to land the Eastern and Western Task Forces side by side. In the 
event experience in Sicily showed that large forces can be main¬ 
tained for long periods over open beaches, given adequate resources 
in landing craft and specialized equipment and reasonably favour¬ 
able conditions of tide and weather. 

An essential difference between the Sicilian campaign and 
that which Eighth Army had fought in North Africa, was that 
maintenance had to be carried out over indifferent roads through 
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enclosed country. In the desert there was no limit to the number 
of vehicles which could move along the desert tracks, but in 
Sicily the roads were narrow, steep and tortuous and traffic 
control assumed greater importance than ever before. Special 
measures were devised to control the movement of convoys, to 
limit the number and class of vehicles on the roads and to deal 
with the problem of civilian traffic. This experience again stood 
us in g(KKl st(!ad in subsequent campaigns. 

I'he bridging problem came to the fore in Sicily as a result 
oftlie wide scab* ol d(‘molitions practised by the enemy. Fortunately 
plans for the provision of bridging equipment had been made on 
a g< nerous scale and lar ge quantities of Bailey bridging were landed 
at an early dat(‘. 

Another major problem in Sicily arose from the prevalence 
of malaria. "I his had been foreseen, but despite all possible pre¬ 
cautions the casualties from malaria cxceedr'd those incurred in 
batth*. The disease was particularly rampant in the Plain of 
Catania. 

Yet another aspect of the arrangements for the Sicilian cam¬ 
paign, which provided invaluable experience for the future, was the 
evolution of a special intei-Service staff machinery for controlling 
the loading and despatch of convoys subsequent to the assault. A 
plan is, of course, essential for the loading of the follow-up and 
build-up coirvoys, but this has to be made before the operation 
and in the event elasticity is essential to ensure that supporting 
troops, re.servcs, reinfbrcr'ments and stores arc called forward in 
the order required l)y the operational situation. This inter-Servicc 
staff was origirrally calb'd ‘Ferry Control’. In the North West 
Furopean cam]).iign the name was changt d to ‘Build Up Control’. 

The maintenance plan to support the operations of Eighth 
Army in Sicily was worked out at Allird Force Headquarters in 
North Africa. After the initial period scheduled supply convoys 
were arranged from the United Kingdom and the Middle East, 
while ordnance stores were provided from the depots in North 
Africa. ^I her e was a division of responsibility, particularly between 
North Africa iuid Headquarters Middle East Forces, but a smooth 
syst('m of' working was quickly established. There was no intention 
to set up base depots or workshops in Sicily as the campaign was 
too short to justify their establishment. It is not possible, however, 
to keep the maintenance of a modern army at concert pitch unless 
it is in close contact with its base, and difhculties arose which 
increased considerably during the initial stages of the Italian 
campaign. 

In speaking of the maintenance arrangements made for the final 
phase in North Africa I mentioned the question of administrative 
control. I'his matter became very prominent in Sicily. The special 
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administrative headquarters which I had set up in Tripoli to 
look after my lines of communication and to provide for my 
requirements had carried out these functions satisfactorily. The 
Headquarters itself formed part of the Eighth Army administrative 
machine, and I was therefore anxious to carry it with me so that 
it could p<M form the same function in Sicily. This was eventually 
done, tlie headquarters being called ‘Eortbase’. Headquarters 
15 Army Group had only a small administrative stafT in Sicily, 
designed to ensure co-ordination between the two armies, to 
control the ferry service and to provide the Army Group Com¬ 
mander with administrative advice. While this arrangement 
worked satisl'actorily in Sicily it became very dilTicult to operate 
in Italy and eventually had to be changed. 
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PART III 


The Invasion of the Mainland of Italy 
and 

The Advance to the River Sangro 
3 September 5/ December ig.fj 




CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Planning the Invasion of Italy 


THE EVOLUTION OF TIIE PLAN 

I HAVE already mentioned that there were originally two 
separate operations under consideration for the invasion of Italy 
by the Eighth Army. The first was known as Operation ‘Buttress’, 
which provided for a landing in the area of Gioia fauro on the 
north coast of the ‘toe’, and the other was called Operation ‘Bay- 
town’ in which the plan was to make a direct crossing of the Straits 
of Messina. 

Towards the end of July 1943 a third plan (Operation 
‘Avalanche’) designed for a landing near Naples began to receive 
consideration. It was immediately apparent that our resources 
in craft and shipping would not peniiit three different assault 
landing operations. By 17 August, when the Sicilian campaign 
finished, it had been decided that Buttress would not take place, 
but that the Italian mainland would be invaded across the Straits 
of Messina by Eighth Army and subsequently in the Bay of Salerno 
by Fifth United States Army. 10 Corps was placed under command 
of Fifth Army and I was therefore left with 13 and 30 Corps for 
Operation Baytown. The target date for my operation was 30/31 
August, and Avalanche was to follow on 10 September. It has 
been seen that planning for biting off the ‘toe’ of Italy had been 
going on for some time within the Eighth Army and that, before 
the end of the w'ar in Sicily, I had withdrawn formations into 
reserve so that they could refit and prepare themselves for the next 
phase of our operations. 

I set in motion the preparations for invading Italy with 
maximum speed, as it was essential to follow up the enemy as 
quickly as possible before he had time to irnprovc his arrange¬ 
ments for our reception on the far side of the Straits. 30 Corps 
artillery began concentrating in the Messina area in order to 
commence the preparatory bombardment of the enemy defences 
and to support the assault when the time came. Intensive work 
was carri^ out on the roads and railways in Sicily in order to 
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inipiovr tlie administrative axes which we would require in the 
island and the formations of 13 Corps began detailed planning 
for carrying out tlic assault landing. 

1 he object given to me for Operation Baytown was as follows;— 

“^’our task is to secure a bridgehead on the ‘toe’ of Italy 
to enable our Naval forces to operate through the Straits 
of M(ssina. In the event of the enemy withdrawing from 
th( ‘toe’ you will follow him up with such force as you can 
make available, beaiing in mind that the greater the extent 
to which you can engage enemy forces in the southern 
‘toe’ of Italy, the more assistance you will be giving to 
‘Avalanche’.” 

1 he pi< paration of the operation proved by no means a simple 
and straightforward matt(T and my chief difficulties arose over the 
question of availability of naval craft for the assault and subsequent 
build-up of my forces on the mainland. Avalanche was given 
priority of resources since it was a larger operation than Baytown 
and involved a much longer sea passage. 1 he initial interpretation 
of this priority reduced the craft available for Eighth Army to an 
assault lilt for some four equivalent battalions, with a very slow 
build-up. Available intelligence on the other hand made it necessary 
to prepare for a landing which would be opposed by German 
troops. 29 Panzer Grenadier Division was known to be defending 
the btrails together with Italian troops and 26 Panzer Division 
had been located behind it. In these circumstances it seemed to 
me that to reduce the assaulting forces to the strength of a major 
raid would be to risk disaster and I made urgent requests for 
additional resources. 

In order to achieve the object of the operation, I considered 
it necessar y to assault on a frontage of tw'o divisions, with tanks, 
and to secure the Catanzaro ‘neck’ as the first main objective. 
1 his ‘neck’ for m< d the narrowest part of south-western Italy, 
betw ec 11 the Gulf of Squillacc and the Gulf of S. Eufemia, and, if 
firmly occupied, would give us a proper footing on the Italian 
mainland and open the Straits for the Na\y. 

On 23 August a conference of the Commanders-in-Chief w'as 
held at Algiers where I explained my plan. This w'as accepted 
and the necessary additional resources wxre allotted to the Eighth 
Army. 

By this time it was too late to launch Operation Baytown at 
the end of August as had or iginally been planned, and eventually 
the target dale was set for the night 2/3 September. It was at this 
conference that I heard some details concerning negotiations 
which were being carried on wdth the Italian Government about 
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armistice terms. It was planned that following the Eighth Army’s 
invasion of the mainland and immediately preceding Operation 
Avalanche, the Italian Government would broadcast concurrently 
with the Allies acceptance of armistice terms and would give 
instructions that all Italian resistance would cease. It was hoped 
that this action would so undermine the position of the Germans 
in Italy that they would be forced to withdraw from the country. 
But there were in Italy at this time some fifteen German divisions 
and it remained to be seen what their reaction ^vouId be. I con¬ 
sidered it very unwise to assume that the Allied task in invading 
the Italian mainland would be an easy one or that the Italian 
armistice would necessarily presage the collapse of German 
resistance in Italy. On my own front I sent small parties across 
the Straits to land at various points in an attempt to find out the 
exact situation regarding the opposition and the attitude of the 
Italians. On the night 27/28 August a party landed at Bova Marina 
and found the place deserted; a prisoner brought back said that 
the Italian population had lied into the hills and that Italian 
soldiers were deserting and joining the civilians. I followed this 
up with other small parties sent to various places, but nearly all 
of them failed 16 return. I therefore decided that Operation 
Baytown would have to go forwaid as a properly staged assault 
and that we could not afford to take risks nor make hasty assump¬ 
tions for which we had no tangible proof. 


THE OUTLINE PLAN 

I originally envisaged using 13 Corps for the assault. 30 Corps 
would support the landings from Sicily and subsequently take 
over the Reggio area, in order to release 13 Corps lor the advance 
inland. This project I abandoned, owing to shortage of cralt and 
the consequent slow rate of build-up which would have resulted 
in great administrative problems. I decided to use initially 13 Corps 
only and my orders provided for an assault on a tw(j division 
fi'ont immediately north of Reggio, i Canadian Division on the 
right and 5 Division on the left. 30 Corps artillery positioned 
round Messina would support the assault together with a heavy 
weight of air attack. The first main objective was tin; Catanzai o 
‘neck’ and I decided that the main thrust would be made by 
5 Division along the north coast road axis, while i Canadian 
Division would advance along the road San Stelano-Delianuova- 
Cittanova. Two commandos and 231 Infantry Brigade Group 
were to be held at Riposto in Sicily ready for mounting seaborne 
hooks along the north coast of the ‘toe’ as required. I here were 
insufficient bridging resources to develop operations along the 



south coastal road axis and I therefore instructed 13 Corps to 
establish a block south of Reggio in order to secure the southern 
flank against enemy interference. 

By 26 August the deployment of 30 Corps artillery had 
been completed. It included eighty medium guns and forty- 
eight American heavy guns lent by Seventh United States 
Army. 
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c:hapter fifteen 


The A^siult on Calabria^ the Advance to the Chilanzaro 'A'ce/d 
and Dtwiojimcnt of O/nraiiofi.s to Potenzn^ Sc/iirmbcc 


THE ASSAULT 

At 0430 hours on 3 Septernbrr, unclrr covt'r of air action aiul 
artillery bombardment, the leading troops of 13 C'or]is landed on 
the beaclies between Reggio and X'illa San Ciiovanni. I'lie It.ilian 
coastal troops and their supporting artillejy surrendered art(‘r 
filing a few shots and the only German fire k j)oited was spasmodic 
long range sh(‘IIing from guns sited inland, d'liese w(‘re quickly 
silenc 'd by air attack. Early in the morning R(‘ggio was eajUured, 
tog<‘th('r with the airfield immediately to the south and San 
Giovanni was in our hands at 1130 hours. During the day tliere 
was no contact with German troops and by eve ning i Ganadian 
Division had reached San Stefano and 5 Division was in Scilla, 
1 he beaches and roads were not min<‘d, the inliabilants jjroved 
fiiendly and it was gratifying to find that the port of Reggio was 
not greatly damaged. 

I oidered a landing on the north coast for the night 3/4 
Sept<'ml)er at Bagnara wliich was successfully canTd out by 
commando units; they succeeded in getting behind the German 
foices which were now opposing our advance along the coast road. 
Contact betwetn the commandos and 5 I^ivision was soon estab- 
lislied in Bagnara, although owing to the heavy demolitions only 
troops on foot were able to enter the town. 

It is necessary to realize throughout the story of our operations 
in Italy the important part which demolitions played in the 
campaign. The roads in Calabria and .southern Italy propiu twist 
and turn in the mountainous country and arc admirabh* ft'ats of 
engineering; they abound in bridgts, viaducts, culverts and even 
tunnels and thus ofi'er unlimited scope to militaiy engineers for 
demolitions and road blocks of every conceivable kind. 1 he 
Germans took the fulkst advantage of this fact and our advance 
throughout was barred and dt layed by demolitions on the widest 
possible scale: carried out both on the rail and road axes. On the 
railw^ays, not content wuth the destruction of biidges, the entmy 
frequently resorted to the systematic blowing of Ctich individual 
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rail, together with ploughing up the sleepers and railway bed by 
means of a machine specially made for the purpose. These demoli¬ 
tions were skilfully sited with respect to the difficult country so 
that it was noimally almost impossible to circumvent them. Our 
progKSS in Italy demands a great tribute to the sappers for their 
speed in constructing usable routes and to the rcsourcefuln( ss 
of the troops w ho managed to forge ahead in spite of the frequency 
with which they met obstacles. 

THE ADVANCE TO CATANZARO 

On the axis of i Canadian Division progress w'as slow owing 
to road blocks, but by the end of 4 September the road running 
south to Melito had been cut. The subsec^uent advance proved 
so dillicult that on 6 September I ordered 13 Coips to switch the 
Canadians to the south coast road and to proceed along it directed 
on Catanzaio. Prior to this, patrols had pushed south from Reggio 
to Hova Maiina and it became clear that the enemy had completely 
evacuated th(' southern part of the ‘to(f. 'I'he advance of 5 Division 
along the north coast road was held up north of Bagnara on 
5 S(‘pteniber by enemy rearguards. General Dempsey intended 
to put '^31 Inl'antry Brigade Group ashore that night at Gioia 
but owing to a storm this operation W'as cancelled; how'cver, 
f) Division secured the place by noon 6 September. I ordered 
13 Corps to advance 5 Division with 231 Infantry Brigade under 
command on Nicastro. 

()ii the night 7/8 Sept(‘mber a successful landing operation 
was cairi('d out at Pizzo by 231 Infantry Brigade, which got 
behind the enemy rearguards and destroyed some transport. On 
both coast axes the advance continued to the line Catanzaro- 
Nicaslio, which was reached by 10 September. Extensive recon¬ 
naissance was th(Ti pushed forward by both divisions with the 
j)ar(icul«ir object of rtpoiting the situation at the port of Ciotone 
and the airfields situat<‘d neaiby. At the Catanzaio ‘neck’ it w'as 
n('ce.ssai7 Ibr me to have a short pause, tor wc had advanced 
loo miles in seven days and were getting very strung out. Main¬ 
tenance dilliculties were beginning to appear owing to the de lays 
imj)osed upon transport echelons on the heavily damagtd roads. 
Moreover, the rate of our build-up was not providing us wuth the 
number of Lof C units and transport columns wc requiicd in order 
to continue at this pace. 

THE ITALIAN AR.MISTICE AND THE LANDING AT SALERNO 

At 1800 houi-s 8 September the armistice with Italy was 
announced. In the previous two years the main objects of Allied 
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strategy in the Mediterranean had been to clear North Africa of 
.Axis forces and to knock Italy out of the war. Both had now been 
accomplished. 

At the same time wc were involved in operations in Italy 
on two separate fronts. In the early hours of 9 September, Fifth 
U.S. Army landed in the Gulf of Salerno and began op(a ations 
which had as their immediate object the capture of Naples; on 
the Eighth Army front by 10 September wc had secured the 
line of the Catanzaro ‘neck’ and were preparing for furtlier advances 
to assist the Salerno landing by pinning down the German forces 
in Calabria. 

My next objects were to secure the port of Crotonc in order 
to ease the maintenance situation, and to establisfi tiu' D(‘S('!t 
Air Force on the Crotonc group of airfields. I therefore ordered 
13 Corps to move 5 Division forward to the linr Sp<v.zano- 
Bclvedcrc on 14 September, followed in about two days by the 
Canadian Division which was to be directed to tin* area Carati- 
Savclli-San Giovanni. I’hese moves would establish my leading 
troops in tlic Castrovillari ‘neck’ and cover our inten'sts in tlic 
Crotonc area. 

After midnight on 10 September I received a message from 
General Alexander concerning Operation Avalanchf*. He* e*rnpha- 
sized the importance of maintaining the pressure against the 
Germans on my front to prevent their reinforcing the opposition 
to Filth Army. At the same time he told me of the intention to 
land troops at I'aranto, where by 15 Scpteml)er wc w(U'c due to 
have eight thousand men put ashore from naval ships. 

Eighth Army was administratively very stretched at this tinar 
but I had to take every justifiable risk in order that my front could 
give assistance to Fifth Army operations. 


THE PLAN OF ADVANCE TO POTENZA 

My object was now to get forw'ard as quickly as po.ssible in 
order to pin dowm the enemy and to initiate without delay a 
threat to the southern flank of the Germans opposing the Salerno 
bridgehead. 

I'he problem was to achieve these results at a time when 
administratively it was quite impossible for me to move major 
forces forward until additional resources, including transport 
companies and rearw'ard units and installations, had been provided. 
The shortage of craft and shipping available to the Eighth Army 
made the build-up relatively very slow; we were iicing kept at a 
minimum owing to other demands of higher priority. 

I decided that there were three measures immediately possible. 
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Fiist, I ordered liglit forces to be despatched north of the Catan- 
zaio ‘iKck’ at once, with instructions to operate as far ahead as 
possil)l<‘. Sec(jndly, I accelerated the provision of resources for the 
( stabli.shnient of the Desert Air Force in the Crotonc area, whence 
air action c;ould be devedoped against the Germans opposing the 
Salerno biidgeliead and against any enemy column wliich might 
be switcla d liom iny front to the north. The action of the air, 
togetla r with iny light forces, would quickly make apparent to 
the ( IK my that we were pressing foiavaid and cause him to fear 
for the safety ol his southca n flank. 'I'his threat would be accentuated 
by the landings at d'aranto, wlirac leading elements of i Airborne 
Division aiiivitl on 9 September. Thirdly, I required to open 
(.'rolrme port as quickly as possible to ease the administrative 
situation by eliminating the long and slow carry by road from 
R< ggio. 

j A( iits fh v( l(;ped quickly on ii S( pt( rnber. CJiotone port was 
secuK'd and found to Ix^ undamaged, meanwhile light forces 
reach( d th(‘ gr ireral lirr(; Ckastr o\ illai i-Jh lvr dere before dark. By 
taking (.onsiderable administrative risks I plann(‘d to concentrate 
all 9 J )i\ ision into the (.'astr o\ illar i ‘m ck’ by 15 September and 
to order the C^anadian Divisi(m fjrward to the area Rossano- 
Sj)e7/ano by 17 S( jrtember. At the sairu' time I drove the forward 
elements (uithei north to lh(' limit of tluir supplies. 


I'lIE TARANTO BRIDGEHEAD 

On I S( ])t< inb(T I was asked by 15 Army Gr oup to take com¬ 
mand of the Taranto IrridgelK'ad as soon as it could be arrangf^d. 

The landirrg at Taranto was one of a number of plans which 
had b( (n (onsidered in Conner tion w ith the anticipated change 
of front of the Italian force's, for the origirral conception of the 
Italian armistice was that th(‘y would turn against the Germans 
and assist in evicting them from the country. Whim this suggestion 
w.'.s put to me e arly in September I expressed doubts about tlie 
ability of the Italians se riously to influence events in the way 
it was ho])( el, and gav e* as my erpiniein that it would be unwise 
to count initially on effe ctive fighting support from the proposed 
c(.>-b('lligere'nts. It si'enie d to me- dangere^us, par ticularly in \ iew 
olOur sliortage' of shipj)ing and re se^urce s, to make a s< rie s of weak 
landings in Italy e)n the- .rssumiitieni that the Itali.m forces would 
rally and fight with the in. Such a cejurse might involve us in very 
dang(-re>us commitments which we would be un.iblc- to support. 

LTtirn.itely, e>nly the Taranto operation was carried out. 
I Airborne Division on 9 September began unopposed landings 
from naval ships, witli the object of securing the port, airfields 
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and installations in the area. Our troops were without supporting 
artillciy and had very little transport, but the German garrison 
in south-east Italy, i Parachute Division, strung out l)etween 
Foggia and Taranto, was only 8,000 strong. 

A weak pe rimeter was established round Taranto and beyond 
it patrols we re sent to a depth of about 40 mif s to locate the 
German forc('S and contact the Italian garrisons. There were 
minor clashes with the enemy, but no serious opposition was 
cncounten d, as the Germans withdrew to the nortli and formed 
a perimeter line covering Altamura-Matera-Ciinosa. 

It was planned to follow up the Airborne Division by Ht'ad- 
quart( rs 5 Corps and 8 Indian Division, which wore to be sent 
liom Egypt. 

I agreed to accept responsibility for the daranto bridg(‘head 
at once, dins step enabled me to authorize certain adjustments 
of cralt allocation to be made between the sea routes to Crotonr 
and d'aranto in order to accelerate the arrival of ccatain ess* iitial 
stor( s at CrotoiU! and thus to assist the speed of 13 ('oq)s a(lvanc(‘ 
towards the Salerno battle area. At the sam(‘ tinie, atUT con¬ 
sultation with (h rieral Allfia y (commanding 3 (’orps) I ordc'nal 
tin* d('spatch of elenumts of 78 Division from Sicily to th(‘ d'aranto 
front, including the divisional reeomiaissanee r( giment and a fa'ld 
ai tillery n giment, d'hese units were lat( r I'ollowed by the n st 
of the Division. 


THE CAPTURE OF POTENZA AND AULETTA 

During the period 13-15 Sept(‘mb(‘r, the situation at Sab rno 
remained serious and we contimu'd our efforts to .solve- our 
rnainUmance dilliculties in order to speed up (he advancf. 
5 Division was to commence conc<'ntr.iting in the lE'lvedere an a 
on 14 Septt-mber, but I orden d 13 Corps to push a bi igade ahrad 
to .Sapri, from which light forc( s could operate to tin* north. 
From Sapri I would be able directly to thrf-aten the (ierrnan 
forces opposing the southern flank of Filth Army bridgehead. 

d'he enemy n sistance to our advance was not strong during 
this phase and the main difficulty operationally continut d to be 
the exUmsive de molitions, which d< mand< d ever-increasing 
resourc( s in engineers and engineering material. 

On 15 September additional craft for It rry work and ( xlra 
transport companies were put at my disposal by Army (iroup 
and I was able to plan a further speed up of operations, I instrucU d 
13 Corps to send detachments of 5 Division north along the road 
Sapri-Agropoli to endeavour to contact the right flank of Fifth 
United States Army. At the same time I sent to General Clark to 
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tell him of this move. By i6 September I planned to have my 
leading troops on the western flank up to the line Sapri-Lagonegro 
while bringing i Canadian Division into the Castrovillari area. 
With the extra maintenance resources now available I decided 
to order the advance of main bodies to the general line Potenza- 
Auletta to commence on 17 September. This still involved con¬ 
siderable administrative risks, but they had to be accepted. 

Leading elements of Eighth Army were now operating at 
great distances in advance of the main bodies and the threat to 
the Germans opposing Fifth United States Army had developed 
well. On 16 September contact was made between troops of 
5 Division and American patrols near Vallo and at the same time 
Canadian reconnaissance elements met patrols .sent out from the 
I'aranto bridgehead. The enemy rearguards of 26 Panzer Division 
withdrew north through Lagon(‘gro. The enemy was swinging 
back the southern sector of his line facing the Salerno front and 
on 17 S(‘ptember the withdrawal of enemy forces continued to 
tlur north. I'he immfdiate crisis at Salerno had passed and the 
bridgehead there was now to be steadily strengthened and developed. 

By 19 Septemb( r leading troops of 5 Division reached Auletta 
while th(‘ Canadians secured Potenza after driving out the German 
garrison belonging to i Parachute Division. 

laghth Army had advanced nearly 300 miles in seventeen days. 
'I'he (ountry favoured the German rearguards wlio were by now 
w< 11 pra( tised in demolitions. The task of our sappirs was enormous. 
Moreover, (()nsid('rable administrative risks had been taken, but 
we had been ord(‘n d to make all haste and I think we mad(' 
fast('r tiiuf* than the enemy had bargained for. We may perhaps 
never know fully what effect the news of our aj)proach had upon 
the enemy forces pinning down the Allied bridgehead at Salerno 
On their own admission, however, the Germans felt unable to 
continue that enterprise in face of the growing threat from the 
south and began to disengage. 

Meanwhile in the Taranto sector, Tactical Headquarters 
5 Corps had already landed, and leading units of 78 Division 
were due shortly to arrive at Bari. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The Development of Allied Strategy in Italy and the Advance 
of Eighth Army to the River Sangro 


THE GENERAL SITUATION IN ITALY ON 20 SrptCITlber I 943 

The pattern of Allied strategy in Italy was now beginning to 
emerge. A bridgehead had been secured at Salerno and from 
Taranto we were forming a firm base which was rapidly growing 
in strength. Between these two pivots and in contact with tiiem, 
13 Corps was becoming established in the Potenza-Auletta area. 

The Italian armistice had not seriously prejudiced th(‘ Cerman 
position in Italy. Very firm measures were taken by tlie enemy to 
prevent the Italian Army endangering his hold on the countiy 
and a new Fascist regime was instituted in the German zone to 
supplant the Badoglio Government and to ensure retention ol* 
dictatorial powers over the population and available resources. 
'I’he enemy’s intentions in Italy were not entirely clear at this 
stage, except that he was determined to deny us the port of Naples 
as long as possible. In the central and eastern sectors of the front 
he was continuing a policy of withdrawal pivoting on the high 
ground north of Salerno and leaving behind him demolitions on 
the widest scale. 

The scope of the Allied plan of campaign had developed 
considerably since the original landings at Reggio. As a result of 
the opposition at Salerno, Eighth Army had been brought up to 
the Potenza area at great speed, far indeed from the original 
objectives necessary to secure the Straits of Messina. In addition, 
landings had been made at Taranto, which were now linked with 
Eighth Army, so that a wide front had been established across 
southern Italy. There was however no hope of the sudden collapse 
of German resistance and, for the time being, the co-belligerency 
ol Italy seemed unlikely to affect the situation militarily. 

The problem now, therefore, was to build up a firm front 
and secure the Foggia airfields and the port of Naples. I he air¬ 
fields round Foggia represented the most valuable objective in 
southern Italy, for their acquisition would give us bases from 
^vhich our strategic air forces could carry the bombing offensive 
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to industrial plants in Austria and to the oilfields in Roumania, 
both of wiiich were then beyond the regular range of escorted 
attack. 

In the development of Kighth Army’s operations into the 
Plain ol Foggia tli(- major factor was administration. It was clearly 
necessary to switch my administrative a.\is irorn Calabria to the 
ports in south-east Italy, of which the most important were Taranto, 
Brindisi and Bari. 'Miis was a major undertaking requiring con¬ 
siderable time and the allocation of the necessary resources, 
d'aranto was largtly occupied with troop convoys and Brindisi 
could not be opt rn d b< fore 27 Sr ptember. It became apparent 
that I would not be abhr to operate my main forces north of the 
line Bari-Altarnura Potenza belore i October. 

d'he second rn.ijor probhin now conlVonting me was the 
rt gi'oupirig ol' my forces in oid<*r to transfer the main weight of 
the Army to th<* (Mst Hank. I could not do this until the Salerno 
Irorrt w.is d< finitt ly se cure, so I consultrd Gent'ral Clark on 
24 Se'pt'mb' r, win Ti he agreed that my re grouping could start 
at once. 

My })hin was to advance* on Foggia with 13 Corps, consisting 
of I Canaelian and 78 Divisions, 4 Arineiure d and i Canadiai; l ank 
Brigades. 78 Divisiern, as it arrived by sea, was te) concentrate 
in the* Bari are a. 3 Division woulel initially be unde*r command 
ol 13 C'orps but wenilel remain in the Potenza area as the' pivot 
of inaneruvrc .inel link be tween 13 Corps and Filth United States 
Army. When 13 Corps reached the general line Barletta-Melfi, 
5 Divisie)n woulel change* te) comrnard of 5 Cnrps, which I intende'd 
iniiially to le-ave* in re se rve in the I’arante) area with 8 Indian and 
I Airborne Divisions. Subsequently 5 Corps would be stepped 
ferr ward in rear of 13 C’oi])s te) pre)te*ct the left Hank. 

Ke'gre)uping began e)n 25 S<*pternber, but meanwhile light 
f)rees were* operating well ahead of their main bodies, although 
there was no way e)f avoieling the delay imposed by the change of 
administrative* axis and the ne cessity te) establish stocks of all 
kinds in the new base are.u I'acii by waiting until i October 
bele)re advaiu ing beyond Bari, I ceruld not avoid a further pause 
on the* line 1 < i moli Clampoliasso-X'inchiaturo, since there were 
ne) I'l serve* stoe ks in the country and the* whe)le administrative 
machine* re(]uiied time to build up and adjust itself to the new 
plan e)f ope rati«)ns. 1 he switch of base to the Taranto area and 
lie V( loj)m( nt ol major o|)erations along the east coast ol Italy had 
not been e ruisaged, and advance arrangements had not bee n made 
to instvill the ne cessary iese)urces now so much in demand. 
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OPERATIONS BY LIGHT FORCES 

BETWEEN 20 September and i October 

My orders to 13 Corps on reaching the Potenza-Auktta line 
provided for the despatch of light forces and reconnaissance 
elements to clear up any remaining enemy south ol the line 
Altamura-Cravina-Potenza, then to push fonvard to Spinazzola 
and Mclfi. Meanwhile 5 Corps was to continue aggressive patrolling 
northwards along the coast axis. T he enemy cova iing Altamura 
withdrew under the combined pressure of i Airborne and i Canadian 
Divisions on 23 September, and our patrols pushed north through 
Spinazzola and reached Canosa three days later. In the coastal 
sector, elements of 78 Division together with some detadiriK iits 
of 4 Armoured Brigade landed at Bari on 22/23 S( ]U( ruber, and 
at once moved north to make contact witli era iny k aiguaids at 
Barletta and Andria. Resistance was quickly ONcreunu! and patrols 
reached the Ofanto River on 24 S( pt( iub( r. Alter some d( lay 
due to demolitions, the advance was k suiik d through Foggia, 
which had been abandoiu d by the rut my on 27 S( pt( inber. By 
I October the Gargarno peninsula had bee n rt portc d clear, but 
there were indications that the enemy was pn paring to stand and 
fight in the hills north and west of the Foggia Plain. 


THE ADVANCE TO TERMOLI 

On I October 13 Corps cross< d the general line Barletta- 
Canosa, directed initially on the lateral road IVrmoli -Vincliiaturo. 
Once established firmly on this important lateral rout<*, Faghth 
Army would cover the Plain of Foggia and its aiifn Ids and our 
imm( diate objective would be secun d. At the I'ermoli liru* I 
would in any case be compelled to halt for maintenance n asons, 
but my orders were to continue the advance as quickly as possible 
to secure the lateral road Pescara-Popoli-Av( zzario, in ordc r to 
outflank Rome. The capture of Rome, though ol little military 
importance, was stated to be of great political significance and 
the city now became the next main Alli( d obJ( ctive. 

My orders to 13 Corps were that the advance to the I( rrnoli 
line would be conducts d on a two divisional front, 7^ Division 
following the axis ol the main coast road, while i Canadian 
Division advanced into the mountains to \ inchiaiuro. Once 
established at \'inchiaturo the Canadians would be- able- to op( rate 
westwards towards Naples in co-operation with filth Army if by 
then the city had not fallen. 5 Cx>rps was instruct* d to move 
behind 13 Corps ready to protect its wxst flank arid rear a 
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necessary precaution as firm contact between Fifth and Eighth 
Armies was not easy to maintain in the high mountains. The 
positioning of 5 Corps was very important, as preservation of 
balance d< pend(d upon it. I laid down that as 13 Corps went 
forward 5 Division should be advanced to the Foggia area and 
that 4 Arrnour( d Brigade' (which was to pass to command of 5 Corps 
on rracliing dVrmoli) should be positioned astride the Foggia- 
Naples lateral road. The Airborne Division was to stay in the general 
area Barh tta Andria-Canosa, while 8 Indian Division was located 
betwee n Bari and Barh tta. 

'I he D. sert Air Force planned to move up to the Foggia area 
as soon as possible. 

fhe advance of 13 Corps started well. The enemy was known 
to have positions on the line of the River Biferno covering the 
.SUM 11 port of 'I'ernioli and, since the country greatly favoured 
tie defene(‘, phins vv( re made to stxure Termoli quickly by 
landings on the coast behind the enemy. ( 3 n the night 2/3 October 
commando iorces landed near the town, with the object of securing 
it in advance of the 78 Division thrust along the coast road. 
Coniplet(‘ surpris(‘ Nvas acliieved and the commandos secured the 
port and linked iq.) with the bridgehead which was successfully 
established ov('r the Bilerno. Initial success was followed up by 
landing a brigade of 7O Division in the 'Fcrmoli bridgehead on the 
Ibllowing night. 

The enemy reaction, however, was very spi cdy. 16 Panzer 
Division was rushed over from tlu^ front opposing Fifth Army, 
aiii\’(‘d dming the night 3/4 Octob(‘r and during the next three 
days launched a number ol strong attacks against both the 'Fcrmoli 
biidgehead and our forces which had crossed the river south of 
thr town. On 5 October the enemy was fighting in Fermoli itself 
and the Hooded river prevented the passage of our tanks to assist 
in th(‘ battl<‘, but by the end of th(' following day the bridgehead 
over the Biferno ^vas firm. By 7 October the situation in the 
Fermoli bridgehead had Ixa n n stored, follo^ving th(' landing there 
of an additional biigade of 78 Division. 

I'he ('ueiny disj'ugaged and fell back to positions covering the 
Riv( r Frigno, which were held by 16 Panzer Division (by now 
very ch pletecl), and (‘leinents from 26 Panzer and i Parachute 
Divisions. As anticipated, d' lays W(‘re imposed by maintenance 
considerations and we were unable to Ibllow up in strength until 
the administrative situation had bet n impro\ ed. 

Me. mwhile the (’an.idians were experi(aicing strong opposition 
in the dillicult mountainous country and progress was slow. By 
3 October they were only some 15 miles IVom \’inchiaturo, but 
the capturt' of the village took several days. This thrust was now 
di\(aging from the line of advance of 78 Division and I decided 
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to bring forward another division to fill tlic gap between the two 
axes. This decision involved regrouping, for the front \vas becoming 
too wide for one corps to control and I ordered 5 Corps to take 
over the coastal sector with 78 Division, while 13 Corps was 
instructed to operate inland on a front of nvo divisions —i Canadian 
and 5 Divisions. 

2 New Zealand Division was due to be concentratid in the 
Taranto area by 15 November and this I decided to hold initially 
in Army reserve. 

By 11 October, Eighth Army was established at Termoli and 
Vinchiaturo and the Foggia airfields were safi guarded; my forces 
were regrouping and once again major operations awaited the 
administrative adjustments wliich were being made in the rear 
areas. 

THE SITUATION IN EIGHTH ARMY ON REACHING THE 
TERMOLI-VIxNCHIATURO LINE 

Having secured the Foggia airfields, Eightli Army was given 
the task of advancing to the ‘Rome Line’, which was the name 
given to the lateral road Pescara-Avezzano-Rome. U'herc were 
two major factors confronting me in planning the development of 
my operations: administrative consid<‘rations and the w(‘athcr. 

I have explained already that our advance from Reggio was 
continually delayed by maintenance difficulties. Administration 
had not been able to keep pace with operational planning and 
this was now to have serious consequences, for tiu? winter weather 
was beginning. Obviously our difficulties W(Te going to be greatly 
increased when winter conditions set in, because the ‘leg* of Italy 
is essentially ideal defensive country and when climatic conditions 
operated in the enemy’s favour, it might become almost impreg¬ 
nable. The Adriatic winter is severe; seaborne operations would 
be uncertain; on land progress would become impossible off the 
main roads owing to snow and mud; mountain torrents subject 
to violent fluctuations would create great bridging difiiculties and 
flying would be constantly restricted by low cloud and mist. 

Rome was the immediate Allied objective and it was increasingly 
certain that unless we could secure the city very rapidly, weather 
would undoubtedly impose long delays on our plans. At the same 
time, our difficulties were immeasurably increa.sed by a change 
in the enemy’s conduct of the campaign, for it became apparent 
from his resistance at Salerno, Vinchiaturo and Termoli that his 
withdrawal policy had been superseded. The Allied advance along 
the whole front was now being solidly contested and reports showed 
that the German forces in Italy were being reinforced and had 
reached a total of some twenty-four divisions. 
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RESUMPTION OF THE ADVANCE FROM THE TERMOLI- 
VINCHIATURO LINE 

During the middle of October our preparations were proceeding 
for the r( sumption of the advance in strength. At the same time 
on Filth Army front the River Volturno had been crossed but the 
enemy resistance continued to be very strong and further reinforce- 
m<*nt of the front opposite Eighth Army had also been established. 
We iiad now four German divisions facing us—16 and 26 Panzer, 
29 Panz(T Cinmadier and i Parachute Divisions, grouped together 
as 7b Panz(T Ca^rps. 

After the fall of Fermoli operations on a limited scale continued 
witli the obj( ct ol'squaring up to the d<‘fences on tiie River Trigno, 
but I had to wait until 21 October before commencing really 
strong < Iforts to get into close contact with the enemy positions. 
My outline plan lor breacliirig th(* 'Frigno dehmcf s was based on 
diversionary operations on tlic western flank, followed by a strong 
tlirust up the coast. In order to focus the enemy’s attention inland 
I intenchd that 13 Gor])s should deliver a strong attack on the 
axis \'inchiaturo~Isernia prior to the 5 Corj^s oi)erations on the 
river, and set a taiget date of 28 October for the thrust. On the 
night '^0/31 October 5 Corps would attack across the d'rigno with 
8 Indian and 78 Divisions, Providing the weather held, I did not 
anticipat(* great dilhculty in crossing the river, but further north 
the eiK iny was ])r< paiing a major defensive system based on the 
River Sangro. I therefore gave ordeis that once the 5 Corps opera¬ 
tion St. titl'd it \vould be cairiid through to the Sangro position, 
as we sliould probiibly need a pause there in order to study the 
op])()sition and l.mnch a full scale attack. At the same time I 
ord(*red 2 New Zealand Division forward to the Foggia area to 
pre.sei'V'e balance in my dispositions and to provide a safeguard 
for the Foggia airfields. 

During the pause energetic patrolling on 5 Coq^s front achieved 
considerable local success and on the niglit 22/23 October 78 
Division got a battalion across the Trigno River. On the south 
bank the ground descended stct ply to end in a blufT which made 
crossing operations dilliciilt; on the north bank there was a plain 
some two miles wide leading to the .San Salvo ridge along which 
the main enemy positions were disposed. Preliminary operations 
aimi'd at (stablishing forces in the plain, but from this time forward 
the olfensivc on all sectors bt gan to be afTected seriously by hea\7 
and continuous rain. Efforts to increase the 78 Division bridgehead 
over the 'Frigno on 27 and 28 October were foiled by the mud and 
wet, while 13 Corps attack towards Isernia had to be postponid. 
Eventually 5 Division of 13 Corps started oR in the pouring rain 
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on the night 29/30 October and, in spite of the weather, dimcult 
country and demolitions, succeeded in capturing Cantalupo on 
31 October. Progress on this flank met increasing dilliculties and 
the enemy resistance appeared to liave been further strengtlu lu d; 
his tactics were now based on fortifying the veiy strongly built 
mountain villages wliich became formidable to capture; and 
when forced to withdraw, he destroyed existing accommodation 
in the villages so that the attacking Uoops would find little shelter 
in them. 

After a number of postponements because of the dowmpour, 
5 Corps launched the main thrust across the river on the night 
2/3 November. A heavy artillery programme and naval gunfire 
supported the assault and good pi ogress was made during the night 
in spite of firm resistance. During 3 November heavy fighting 
w'cnt on, particularly round San Salvo station where our troops 
were counter attacked by enemy tanks. Ope rations cc ntiniuei on 
the second night, during which an interesting incide nt oecurred 
when an infantry battalion advanced into a German tank leaguer; 
intense confusion followed, but as a result the* German arme>ur 
in the sector withdrew a conside rable distance. On the* meirning 
of 4 November the enemy was found tei have start(‘el pulling bae k 
on the W'hole 5 Corps front. Troeips of 78 Division passed threiugh 
Vasto on the following day and continued the advance towards 
the Sangro. On their left 8 Indian Division tex)k Palrneili and 
leached the lateral road to Vasto and had seion cleared de)wn tei 
tlie area of I'orrebruna. By then 13 Goq^s, a(te*r consieie rable 
delays due mainly to demolitions, had captured Ise rnia. I was 
careful to ensure that no gap occurred betwee n the two Cenjis 
thrusts and gave orders that reconnaissance troops were to be 
used for patrolling between the main axe s of advance*. 

By 8 November 78 Division was on the higli ground ove r¬ 
looking the River Sangro on a two brigade* front, witli 8 Indian 
Division coming up on its left. Preparations for tackling the Sangro 
pc)sition were now initiated. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SITUATION AS WE APPROACHED THE SANGRO 

The conduct of operations w’as still suffering from the frustration 
due to lack of resources, which made it irnpejssibh* te) develop the 
desired strength and speed of action. '1 he pe^ssibilily of tlie* Allies 
securing Rome quickly was nejw remote. 1 he build-up oi our 
forces in Italy W'as being retarded by the witlidrawal oi craft and 
shipping in preparation for the North West Luropean campaign 
and, since there W'cre insuflicient Allied resources to hght twe) major 
campaigns, it was no longer to be expected that spectacular results 
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could be achieved in Italy ciuickly. This factor, combined with 
the enormous difficulties of campaigning in ideally defensive 
country in severe winter conditions, together with the strengthening 
of the enemy opposition, argued that from a strictly military point 
of view the continuance of the offensive during the winter would 
be unjustified. It was considered, however, desirable for other 
reasons that we should get Rome: but the problem of securing this 
objective was becoming increasingly formidable. At the beginning 
of November Eighth Army still had many of its units in Africa 
and it was becoming clear that we should not reach the Pescara 
Line with four infantry divisions only: I required at least one 
more. My troops were getting very tired and my formations had 
suffered considerable casualties since the landings at Reggio. In 
particular the officer situation in the infantry had become acute. 



(: FI A P T E R S E V F: N T E E N 


The Battle of the River Sangro, 
28 November ig.fj 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 

I N conformity with his policy of holding the Allied advance, the 
enemy on our front had undertaken the construction of tlie 
‘Winter Line*, a very strong natural position based on the River 
Sangro and strengthened by defence works. I'he Sangro was in 
flood, the level of v/ater being subject to wide variation according 
to the amount of rain falling in the mountains, but with very 
great difficulty it could be foixled at certain periods. On the south 
bank of the river there is an escarpment. On the north a low 
lying plain extends to a steep sided ridge along which the main 
enemy positions were located, and to which I shall refer in tliis 
narrative as the Sangro Ridge. The main bastions of the enemy 
defensive system on the ridge were the two villages of Mozzagrogna 
and Fossacesia. 

I had of course been considering the methods of tackling the 
Sangro position while we were on the River Trigno. The time 
factor made it important for me to manoeuvre thr Army during 
the advance from the lYigno to the Sangro in a way which would 
ensure minimum delay in getting to grips with the problem ol 
piercing the Winter Line; we were running what was to prove a 
losing race with the winter weather. 

There were tliree alternatives for the Sangro battle. First, 
to attack on the left flank with 13 Corps astride Gastel di Sangro 
on the two roads leading north to the Pescara—Avezzano lateral. 
Here we should be faced with difficulties in the liigh mountains, 
where the roads are liable to be blocked by snowdrifts; at best 
only one division could operate on each road and they would not 
be mutually supporting because of lack of lateral communications 
across the high central massif. In short, a powerful oflensive 
on the left flank was hardly possible in the winter months, 
for apart from the operational limitations there would be great 
maintenance problems and the conditions of cloud and mist 
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in the mountains would virtually preclude the use of our air 
power. 

Secondly, there was the j)ossibility of an attack in the central 
sector of 5 Corps front astride the roads from Atessa to Casoli and 
Castel Frentano. It would have been difficult if not impossible, 
however, to mount a major attack on this axis because of the 
extremely poor communications south of the river. But it gave 
quick acc( ss to the lateral road to the west from San Vito, which 
ran b( hind the Sangro River, and would therefore be useful for 
establishing a threat to the enemy’s defences. 

'1 hirdly, on the coastal axis a possible thrust line was through 
Fossae< sia to Lanciano and San Vito thence northwards to Pescara 
and Chieti. An attack on this axis would have a good main road 
and could be prepared and mounted quickly with full artillery 
support. In the coastal plain the air forces would operate in the 
best available conditions and warships too could co-operate from 
the sea. 

I therefore decided to deliver a strong blow on the coastal 
sector with 8 Indian and 78 Divisions with the object of breaking 
into the enemy defences on the Sangro Ridge on a narrow front. 
'1 he troops wer(‘ then to work outwards from the area of penetra¬ 
tion. In order to increase the power of the offensive I decided to 
bring 2 New Zealand Division up on the left of 5 Corps to mount 
a strong threat along the road axis running north Ifoni Atessa. 
If operations went well this division could be pushed through to 
an area west of Chieti on the Rome lat('ral, ready to turn west 
directe d on Popoli and Ave/.zano. If it were in any way possible to 
get this division to Avezzano the problem of helping f ifth Army 
Ibrw.ird towards Rome would be simplified. Meanwhile 5 Corps 
would advance along the main coast road to Pescara and Chieti 
with the ultimate object of establishing a bridgeJiead north of the 
IVseara Rivt r. 

At a conference held at Army Group Headquarters on 
8 November, I explained my plan lor piercing the Winter Line 
and my jiroposal lor the subsequent development of operations. 
It WMS agreed that Fifth United States Army would continue 
pressure on its front so as to pin do\\Ti the enemy and assist the 
devt lopment of the Eighth Army’s plan to establish our troops 
in the Avezzano area. 


ORDERS FOR THE ATTACK ON THE WINTER LINE 

My detaihd orders for the attack over the River Sangro were 
based on achieving surprise by deceiving the enemy as to the 
direction of my main thrust. I intended to continue attempts 
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10 divert the enemy’s attention to my western flank so I now 
ordered 13 Corps to operate strongly to secure the area Castel 
Alfedena and later Roccaraso. At the same time I asked Fifth 
United States Army to co-operate by increasing its activity on 
my western flank. Tluse operations were to commence at once 
and would have the cflTect of bre aking into the southern end of 
the Sangro position. Meanwhile 5 Coi-ps was to close up to the 
Sangro line and prepare to launch the main attack which would be 
delivered by 8 Indian and 78 Divisions together with 4 Armoured 
Brigade. 

My plan involved relieving 8 Indian Division on tlie lelt sector 
of 5 Corps front by 2 New Zealand Division, then toncentrating 
the former behind 78 Division ready for the assault on a veiy 
narrow front. 7 'hese mov('S had to be kept from the (iermaus and 
with this object a brigade of 8 Indian Division was to rrmain on 
the New Zealand front until the' last minute. I'he targ't date for 
the attack by 5 Coq:)s was 20 Novemibc r and the first main objee live 
was the gemeral line Ortona-Lanciano. 

Thenceforward the weatlier rapidly deteriorated. Heavy rain 
frequently continued for two days, only to be followe cl by one or 

two further days of drizzle and mist. Snow was falling in the 

mountains and the state of the roads and country became wet 
and very muddy. At least 48 hours’ dry weather was necessary 
before the country became passable after a wet spell and in 
these circumstances the plan was subjected to continual post¬ 
ponements. Eventually it became neccssai-y to mexlify the plan 
itself. 

During the period 9-15 November 78 Division succeeded in 
crossing the river and in establishing a small bridgeliead on the 

north bank from which battle patrols operated forward to the 

escarpment. Our identifications showed that the Germans ripjiosing 
78 Division belong('d to 65 Infantry Division, whidi had horse 
transport. Behind it was 15 Panzer Grenadier Division, believed 
to be very weak in tanks. All we needed then fon! was a spell of 
fine weather in order to exploit our superiority over the enemy, 
but the rain was persistent and the level of the Sangro rt peatedly 
varied by as much as six or seven feet in a day as a result ol 
douTi-pours in the mountains. The mud and slush became truly 
appalling. 

I had to postpone the date of the attack, and decide d that 
I should have to modify the scope of my plan. In the prevailing 
weather conditions it did not seem feasible to launch a major break¬ 
through operation which would carry us straight to th<‘ Pescara 
line. As a first phase we could not hope to do more than take 
quick advantage of a dry spell to secure the Sangro Ridge. Once 
the enemy was denied observation over the river, bridging could 



be started, roads and tracks built up and the general movement 
problem across the valley properly organized. We would then 
be able to continue our advance northwards. In short, the weather 
forced me to adopt a policy of advancing by short m^ thodical 
stages between which communications could be established and 
demolitions and obstacles overcome. 

I ordered 5 Corps to build up the strength of the bridgehead 
in the river plain, preparatory to attacking the ridge. This involved 
sacrificing some of the measures taken to achieve surprise and I 
tlu refore ordered 2 New Zealand Division to get patrols across 
the Sangro, in order to increase the pressure on the enemy and to 
broaden the front. 

In accordance with my new policy five battalions were 
established on the north bank of the river by 22 November, but 
further rain then brought us again to a complete standstill. 

It looked as if we would have an indefinite time to wait before 
an operation could be launched which involved the use of large 
numbers of tanks, and I came to the conclusion that I would have 
to devise further mcxlifications to the plan in order to make it 
independent of tanks and of weather. I instructed 5 Coips to 
reorganize the bridgehead on a two divisional basis, bringing 
8 Indian Division up on the left of 78 Division and to plan the 
capture of the Sangro River by a series of veiy limited operations 
each supported by the whole Corps artillery. Before dawn on 
26 November an attack would be mounted to secure the enemy 
localities halfway up the ridge towards San Maria. Two days later 
a furtlier attack would be delivered against San Maria and 
Mozzagrogna, and subsequently 78 Division would operate from 
San Maria in a north-cash rly direction towards Fossaccsia in order 
to clear tlie ridge. If the mud and wet precluded tank attacks, 
these thrusts were within the capability of the infantry alone and 
were to be carried through with fierce determination. 

By 24 November I had a very firm bridgehead north of the 
Rive r Sangro about 2000 yards deep on a frontage of 10,000 yards. 
This was a very fine performance on the part of the infantry and 
sappers. Meanwhile, New Zealand patrols were active across 
th(' river in their sector and the south bank had been cleared of 
enemy throughout its length. In connection with 5 Corps attack 
on 28 November, the New Zealand Division ^vas ordered to launch 
an assault across the river at the same time on a two brigade front. 
Meanwhile 13 Corps operations on the western flank continued 
and on 24 November Castel Alfedena was taken and held in face 
of strong counter-attacks. 
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BATTLE OF THE RIVER SANGRO 

By 27 November all was ready for the battle. It was a fine 
dry day and 100 tanks of 4 Armoured Brigade, many carriers and 
much transport were got across to the north bank. I'hroughout 
the day the enemy positions were heavily bombed. On the New 
Zealand sector our troops closed up to the river and worked hard 
on improving communications to the front. If the weather h<‘ld 
it was probable that armoured units would be able to accompany 
the infantry in their attacks along the ridge and this would, of 
course, accelerate the rolling up of tlie hostile defences from the 
flanks and rear. Very heavy artillery support was available and, 
weather permitting, a great weight of air power. I anticipated 
that once we got onto the ridge and captured Mozzagrogna and 
San Maria, we should have a ‘dog-fight’ which might well last two 
days before we completed the capture oi* 5 Coq)s objective s. 

I'hc weather on 28 November was firu' and the‘ a.ssault began 
at 2130 hours. 8 Indian Division captured Mozzagrogna quickly, 
but demolitions jjreventcd tanks and supporting we apons getting 
Ibrward and ground had to be sacrificed in face of a Dt rrnan 
counter-attack at dawn. On the left, 2 N(rw Ze.iland Divisif)n 
went well and secured its initial objectives, together with a good 
bridgehead over the river by first light 29 November. Throughout 
the day Iieavy fighting continued round Mf)zzagrogna where the 
enemy was using tanks and flame-throwers, but during the night 
28/29 November the village was captured and 4 Armoured Brigade 
got through the place by midday. I'anks and infantiy, having 
got onto the ridge, began to turn outwards in ord( r to clear it 
and experienced intense fighting, but our progress was greatly 
facilitated by the magnifictmt scale of air supp ort. It was clear 
towards the end of 29 Nove-mber that we had broken into the 
enemy’s Winter Line, and I ordered 5 Corps to continu(‘ operations 
on 30 November in two directions: 78 Division was to ch‘ar 
Fossacesia and then move north-west towards San Vito; 8 Indian 
Division was to operate from Mozzagrogna along the ridge towards 
Castel Frentano. It was important to give the enemy no Ict-up 
as the full brunt of our attack had fallen on 65 Infantry Division: 
which had received a great hammering and was now very 
unsteady. 

During 30 November 4 Armoured Brigade took Fossacesia 
supported by a heavy artillery barrage and 8 Indian Division, 
after beating off a counter attack by 26 Panzer Division at Mozza¬ 
grogna, worked along the ridge and captured the high ground 
overlooking Castel Frentano. Meanwhile the New Zealanders, 
having overcome gieat difficulties in establishing a river crossing 
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and approaches to it, were expanding their bridgehead. By dark 
the whole ridge ov( rlooking the River Sangro, which was the 
backbone of the Winter Line, was in our hands, and the 5 Corps 
and New Zealand bridgelieads had linked up to form one deep 
pen< (ration ol the enemy cL tensive system. i,ocx) prisoners and 
muc h rcpii])inent were cap)tun d. My orders on i December pro¬ 
vid'd lor the ( slablishrn'-nt of a firm base on the vital Sangro 
Ridg'', whilr limit'd tlirusts were launch'd on the two flanks. 

I instruc t'd 5 CVjrps not tci send main bodies beyond the line of 
the lateral road San \’ito-Laru iano until communications across 
th'- Sangro had been made storm-proof and flood-proof. 78 Division 
with 4 Armouied liiigade was to secure San V ito and s( nd light 
foic' s ahead towarfls Oitona. 8 Indian Division with the Canadian 
'lank Hiig.id'- (\vlii(h I now brought ioiward) was to form the 
film basr (jn th'- ridg'-. I also ord'-iad 2 New Zeal.ind Division to 
push lorwaid t') S''< ure (lastel f r* ntano, (iuardia'grele and Orsogna. 

I n oid' t t') < ov« r the ga]) b' lween the N' w Zealand'-rs and i 3 ( ps, 

I ord'-n d loiward a Parachute brigade willi a r<-giin<'nt of airborne 
aitill' iy, uhi( h was to operat<- und' T command ol the N< w /a aland 
Dixisiofi. dll'- lay'nit ol th<* front was now well oig.inized, but we 
ri'-t cl'd go'Ki W'aitle r to exj>loit c>ur vic tory. My ol)j( Ct was to push 
on'- division along the coast road to Ortona and late r on ii possible 
to P' sc aia, while* a S'conci progressed on tlie inland iixis towaids 
Chi'ti. 78 Division was now vc ly tind and I gave orders f(.)r its 
I' li' I by I (.’anadian Division which was to be brought acrcjss 
Iroin 13 Corps. 13 Coips now could have little but a holding 
rcMe, for whic h only one division was n cjuired in tlie linr*, and 
78 Division, alt' I r< li' 1 , would go into r<\Sf ive in 13 Corps area. 
By 4 D'a 'mb' r 3 Coi])s had <'aptured San \ ito and Lane iano but 
w.is In Id up on th'- liu<* of tin- Riva r Moro, .and 2 New Z'-aland 
Division h.ul l.u>d up to ()isogna and (hiardiagr'le. Operations 
wa re now again delay'd by r.un, but by b D' c embe-r the fiigh 
level bridge across tin* River Sangro at ihiglicta fiad been 
complet'd. 

1 Ire enemy resislancr was very delcnnined along the whole 
frc'nt. Our nrovas wen* 5u)>jet l to strong and repeal'd count'r 
atfac lis, [>a( tic iil.ir ly in the New' Zealand se ctor where, in addition 
to 26 I\iiizrr Division and some parachute battalions, 65 Infantry 
Div ision liad been brought back into the line after a brief respite. 
3 C.’c)q)s was now' opposed by 90 Panzer Grenadier Division, 
which had started arriving on our front on i December. Away 
on the left flank 13 Corps was opposed by one parachute division 
only, and since any offensive in the mountains was out of the 
question, I de cided to regroup my divisions with the objc’Ct of 
strengthening the right flank further. I therefore ordered Head¬ 
quarters 13 Coips with 5 Division to come across to the coastal 
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sector, leaving 78 Division to hold the mountain flank directly 
under Army command. I proposed to continue my drive to tJic 
north on a frontage of t\vo Corps: on the right 5 Corps with i 
Canadian and 8 Indian Divisions and on the left 13 Corps with 
2 New Zealand and 5 Divisions. 

By 10 December i Canadian Division had secured a bridge¬ 
head over the River iMoro and pushed (ui towards Ortona, in 
spite of numerous counter attacks in which veiy lu‘avy casualties 
were inflicted on the enemy, 'riie Des(‘rt Air Force was doing 
sph ndid work and co-oper.uion from warshi])s was also proving 
most valuable. I insinictt'd 5 Corps to swing 8 Indian Division 
up towards Folio on the lelt fl.ink ol the Canadians and accelerat(‘d 
the leading brigade ol 5 Division now moving round t() the 
coasted sector with 13 Corps, so th.U I could order it into the line 
b( tw<‘( n 2 New Zeedeind and 8 Indian Divisions. Fhc opposition 
at Orsogna and (iu.u(liagr<“Ir w.is still \(ry sticky lor the two 
vill.igi s had b< en con\( i trd into major strong ])oints, and tlnar 
loc ation on domin.iting ground made tlu in V( ly dilhcult of 
a])])roac'h. d Ik* ground floors .ind cell.us ol the houses had been 
strengila ne d and in tin ni tin* enemy g.irrison withstcx)d rc'peated 
air ait.icks. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OPERATIONS NORTH OF THE RIVER SANGRO 

My long term policy rem.uncd to secure' the' Pe scara-Chiet 
lat( ial and tli< n to dev< lop op( rations tow.irds Rome, My jilan 
invoked driving lonvard e)n a front ol twc) (iorps with the objf ct 
ol <*sled)lisiiing a bridgrhead ovc'r the l^■sc.ua l\iv( r witii i Canadian 
Division on tlie riglit and 5 Division on tlie !< (t. 8 Indi.m Division 
would p.iss into k S' rv(‘ brtween Pe sc.ira .ind Chieti while the' 
N' vv /I'.ahuKl' I S, having advaiua d ihroeigh (hiardi.igrede to Chieli, 
Would turn sou(h-w< st to Avezzano. Owing to tiie diflie ulty of the* 
(iuardi.igr< Ir Cihieii road axis, I inteneld te) advance 5 Coq)S 
ah( ad ol 13 C’oqis in order to tlire.itcn the ('ommunications of 
the ( !\( n\y tio<)])s in the grix i.tl an a of Orsogna. 1 his would 
facililaU' live progress ol Cor^^s and the Nh w /.ealatulcTS. 

M'-anwhile, da* e ire my was knewvu lo hr seruVing lurlViCT 
reinforcements to the. Eiglith Army front and we he ard of the 
expected arrival of 334 Infantry Division from Genoa, d'his w'as 
the third division which the Germans had sent to reinforce: his 
eastern flank since the beginning of the Sangro battle, the others 
being 90 PG Division from Venice and 26 Panzer Division from 
the Fifth United States Army front. 

5 Corps operations against Ortona continued relentlessly 
against desperate enemy resistance. The Canadians got into the 
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outskirts of the town on 20 December, but it took a week to clear 
it owing to the remarkably tenacious fighting of the German 
paratroop garrison. The Canadian troops were quite magnificent 
and in the end outfought the Germans. 

Meanwhile 8 Indian Division continued its operations towards 
Tollo and succ( (xh d in taking Villa Grandi on 22 December. 

In 13 Coi-ps, the plan to assault Orsogna was eventually 
dropped as it would have proved very costly. Instead, operations 
were develop('d to outflank the enemy’s defences to the north 
and by 24 December the New Zealanders had captured the high 
ground to the north-east of the town. B( tween 2 New Zealand and 
8 Indian Divisions, 5 Division captured Arielli on 23 December. 

I’his was the general situation on the front of Eighth Army 
at the close of' 1943 when I was ordered to hand over my command 
and return to fresh tasks in England. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY 

1 he original Allied object in invading Italy was to knock that 
counti'y out of the war. d'his was achieved very soon after our 
leading troops had landed on the mainland. 

Following the Armistice there had been a hope that to evict 
the Ciermans from Italy with tlic aid of tlu* Italian Army would 
be a speedy matt('r. Events proved this impossible and we became 
involved in a major campaign lacking a pre-determined plan of 
action. 1 he result was that the administrative machine became 
unable to k('( p pace with the constantly widening scope of our 
operational commitments. We were therefore unable to exploit 
our advantages in September and October, when operationally 
a speedy advance to the Rome Line seemed still a very feasible 
proposition. If then we had had the resources to allow us to 
maintain pre ssure on the enemy, our superiority in armour and 
in the air might have enabled us to roll the enemy back to the 
Rome Line before the winter began. 

By the time the Allies had secured Naples and the Foggia 
airfields the bad weather was upon us. If the capture of Rome 
was then considered an urgent necessity, it could have been 
ensured only by the allocation of sufficient resources to build 
up the Armies and their immediately associated Air Forces to 
a strength adequate for the task. By then, however, other con¬ 
siderations were involved; craft and shipping were removed in 
preparation for the Western European front, and local import 
facilities were restricted by the demands of the Strategic Air 
Forces which were being established at Foggia. We could not do 
everything at once. 
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Th( tempo of the land operations in Italy therefore decreased 
and the capture of Rome became increasingly difficult. In three 
months the Allies had captured Sicily, knock('d Italy out of the 
war, lock('d up the Italian fleet in Malta and secured Ni^fles 
and the Foggia airfields. These were spectacular gains. Thereafter 
it was necessary to reduce the resources made available for the 
land forces. And, since this coincided with increased enemy 
resistance and tlie advent of wint(‘r, we could no longer hope for 
quick results. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Administration in the Campaign in Italy 

Throughout Part III I have had to say repeatedly that my 
operations were hampered by administrative difficulties. In the 
imriK'diately preceding paragraphs, in which I gave my reflections 
on tile campaign, I indicated the reason. We became involved in 
a nutjor campaign without having made in advance the adminis¬ 
trative plans and arrangements necessary to sustain the impetus 
of our operations. 

It may be of interest to explain rather more fully what this 
lark of previous planning involved. 

Sound administrative arrangements had been made to maintain 
tlie Eighth Army, with its two Corps in Sicily. When Operation 
Baytown was launched on 3 September across the Straits of Messina, 
the administrative build-up w'as incomplete; a proportion of the 
units and sup])li( s intend( d to complete it was subsequently 
d< livt nd hut otlu rs were diverted to the Avalanche operation at 
Sah rno. d he complete priority awarded to the Fifth United States 
Army absorbed such reserves of administrative resources as were 
imm(diat(ly availalde in the Mediterranean. 'Ehe operation 
launched at d'aranto by 5 Coips was prepared at short notice and 
the scale ol administrative support allotted to it was of the slenderest: 
r< llance in the fust instance being placed on assistance from the 
Italians both as to supplies and transport. 

'The < l]\ ct of th< se (ircumstances \v^as that a reinforced Eighth 
Army had to be supported in Italy by something h ss than the 
administrative n sources which had been provided for its opera¬ 
tions in Sicily. But stores and transport collected in Sicily could 
not be suddenly spirited into Italy. Rail communications did 
not (‘xist. Roads were long and heavily demolished and the ferry 
at Messina could handle only a small volume of traffic. 

The further stores convoys which were scheduled for Sicily 
were dive rted to the ‘heel’ ports of Italy, but these ships had 
bee n load( d in bulk on the assumption that their cargoes would 
be use d to stock up the depots in Sicily w'here a small balanced 
stock had already be^en accumulated. Their arrival in the ‘heel’ 
ports did not help the situation very materially; the Eighth Army, 
having just based itself on Taranto and Brindisi wanted certain 
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tilings only, and wanted them badly. The capacity of the ports was 
strictly limited and tliey were faced with the problem of discharging 
large quantities of stores, useless for the moment, in order to extrac t 
the vital stores which were needed so badly. 

The switch of my administrative axis from Calabria to the 
‘heel’ ports was, from an administrative point of view, the crisis 
of the campaign. It must be remembered that I ‘drove’ the Ihghtli 
Army forward into the Potenza area at great speed in oidi r to 
assist the operation at Salerno. In doing so I had been fully warned 
by my staff that I was taking big administrative risks. Phe advice 
was sound, just as I consider that my decision to ignore it was 
sound. I'he risks were real and, although I succeed al in my 
tactical objective to relieve the (oiemy pressure on the Fifth Unit al 
State s Army, I paid the penalty of finding that my own ics rv( S 
were exhausted and that a How oi sup])lies to re])lenish tie in ^vas 
not forthcoming. Had all tliis be('n foresiam, adequat(‘ suppli s 
might already have arrive d in the ‘heel’ ])oits and iny administra¬ 
tive situation could have beam re-adjusted. But there was no ])r(- 
determined plan and a crisis occurred; it could not quickly be 
overcome and right up to the end of my operations in Italy its 
effects continued to be hit: though in an ever lessening degr(‘(. 

Our administrative diOiculties were not confiiK'd to shortage 
of ordinary supplies such as rations and petrol. Equally important 
was the difficulty in maintaining tire efficiency of our transport. 
In describing the Sicilian campaign I hav(‘ nKuitioned that it 
had been decided, and rightly, not to establish in Sicily base 
workshops or base ordnance d(‘pots. Soon alter the campaign 
on the Italian mainland had been started it was decided to 
establish advanced ordnance depots at Naples and Bari. Owing to 
the time which it takes to set up d( pots of this descri])iion, the 
benefit from them was hardly felt during my pc'riod of C(nnmand 
in Italy, d his was a circumstance which could not have been 
avoided given the conditions in which th(‘ Italian campaign was 
launched. With regard to base workshops it was planned that the 
repair of engine assemblies should continue to be done in the base 
workshops in Egypt. There was grave dilhculty about moving 
these workshops, not the least of which was that they employc(l a 
very' large number of local artisans. The distaner s, howevc ,, that 
separated my troops from these workshops in Egypt was such that 
a satisfactory turn-round could not be established whereby 
unseiaroceable ass( mblies could be promptly replaced. Tor the se 
reasons my transport resources became progressively weak' r just 
at the time when I had most need of th(‘m. 

A new feariire in the Italian campaign was the heavy rate 
of ammunition expenditure. Experience gained in the desert 
proved rather deceptive in this respect. 7 he Sicilian campaign 
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had not lasted long enough to bring the matter of ammunition 
expenditure into prominence. The BatUe of the Sangro was thr 
first real warning given to us that in close and easily defended 
country we could expect a need for ammunition on a scale far 
higher than that to which we had been accustomed. 

The capture of the Foggia airfields immediately gave rise 
to heavy demands for supplies for the Strategic Air Force. The 
obvious point of entry for these supplies was Bari. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the three ‘heel’ ports between them could not meet 
the combined demands of Eighth Army and the Air Force. There 
was surplus port capacity available at Naples where the United 
States Engineers had accomplished a remarkable achievement in 
repairing the very heavy damage. The extent, however, to which 
Naples could be used immediately to satisfy my requirements was 
limited. In the first place it involved a diversion of shipping which 
can seldom be accomplished without some loss of time. Secondly, 
the only rail communication available between the Bay of Naples 
and the Adriatic was a difficult single line track via Potenza and 
I'aranto. 


I'he plan which had been made for the development of the 
port of Naples aimed at using it for the Fifth United States Army 
consisting of one United States Corps and one British Corps. The 
(act that British as well as American supplies had to be handled 
at Naples, and that supplies for the United States Air Corps as 
well as lor the British Eighth Aimy had to be handled in the 
‘heel’ ports, demanded a close co-ordination between the adminis¬ 


trative arrangements of the two Allies. Headquarters Fortbase, 
W'hich had been responsible for organizing my rear administration 
in Sicily, was set up in Taranto at the end of September to fill 
the same role on behalf of Eighth Army in Italy. The Peninsula 
Base Section, which fulfilled the corresponding role for the 
American troops in the Fifth United States Army, was established 
about the same time in Naples. It was urgently necessary to 
co-ordinate the working of these two staffs. I’hc decision taken was 
to close down Headquarters Fortbase, to transfer the staff to 
Naples and to reconstitute it there on a strengthened basis as 
an advanced administrative echelon of Allied Force Headquarters. 
Its responsibilities lor local administration on the Lines of Com¬ 


munication were transferred to a District Headquarters under its 
command. This advanced administrative echelon was then given 
authority to co-ordinate on the spot all administrative arrange¬ 
ments, British and United States, in Italy. In particular it w^as 
given power to control the acceptance of cargoes at all ports, to 
allocate rail capacity and to lay dowm priorities for railway repairs. 
1 he officer in charge of this advanced echelon Headquarters was 
also appointed as administrative staff officer to General Alexander, 
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who simultaneously dispensed with his own administrative stafT. 
Tills change in organization was beneficial and its effects were* 
quickly felt in the Eiglith Army. A further change was made in 
D(‘ccniber when the command of this administrative staff passed 
to Headquarters 15 Army Group, so that it b xame in name, as 
well as in fact, the administrative portion of 15 Army Group stall'. 
This revision to a more normal arrangement was completed when 
General Alexander concentrated his Headquarters, both opera¬ 
tional and administrative, at Caserta in January 1944. 

I have mentioned these various changes which took plae< 
in the administrative organization in rear of Eighth Army partly 
because they had a very definite effect on my maintenance position, 
and partly because they concern the problem to which I have 
been referring in previous chaptcTs: namely the probhan of admini.s- 
trative control. The American method of solving this problem is 
a straightforward one. I'he Army Commander controls administra¬ 
tion within Ills own area. The lines of communication in rear are 
controlled by the Services of Supply. I think that our own Systran 
is more flexible, but for that very reason it sornr times tends to 
become complicated. An administrative organization should b{‘ 
simple. It should normally ensure that the commander of a 
formation has control of an area extending back to the point at 
which his supplies arc mainly delivered. Normally, in the case of 
an Army, this is a group of railheads but it may, as in the desert, 
be a port. In the case of an Army Group, the Army Group 
Commander will normally control a series of ports at which his 
supplies arc delivered from overseas. If more than one Army Grou]) 
is involved a GHQ must be set up to control the Base Depots 
and ports from which they are fed. 1 he administrative responsi¬ 
bilities of the Army Group arc then confined to the allotment of 
priorities between the demands of the various A^ mi(*s, in ord< r to 
ensure that available supplies are utilized in the manner which 
best fits the operational plan of the Army Group Cornmanthu 
These arc the broad principles, in my opinion, which should 
decide the answer to the proldem of administrative control I 
agree that there should be flexibility in their application, but 
two conditions must always be obsctrvcd. 7 he first is t lat V 
administrative organization must he simple. Hu s^con is t lat 
every operational commander must have a d( gn c o con ro 
over the administrative plan corresponding to t le scope o 
responsibilities for the operational plan. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Aly Farewell to the Eighth Army 

Towards the end of December I was appointed to command 
Twenty-First Army Group which was then preparing in England 
for the invasion of Western Europe. On 31 December I handed over 
to my successor, Lieutenant-General Sir Oliver Leese, and took 
ofT from the Sangro airstrip for home. Before leaving I issued a 
farewell message to all ranks of the Eighth Army, which is repro- 
ducf d in this book, and I think I can here say little more than 
is expressed there about my feelings at relinquishing command 
of this great family of fighting men. 

I spent I January 1944 at Marrakech with the Prime Minister. 
Before I left for England that night, Mr. Churchill wrote the 
following in my autograph book:— 

“The immortal march of the Eighth Army from the gates 
of Cairo along the African shore, through Sicily, has now 
carri('d its ever victorious soldiers far into Italy towards the 
gates of Rome. The scene changes and vastly expands. A 
great task accomplished gives place to a greater, in which 
the same unfailing spirit will win for all true men a full and 
glorious reward. 

Winston S. Churchill.” 
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EIGHTH ARMY 


PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE ARMY COMMANDER 
To be read out to all troops 

1. I have to tell you, with great regret, that the time has 
come for me to leave the Eighth Army. I have been ordered to 
take command of the British Armies in England tfiat are to operate 
under General Eisenhower—the Supreme Commandr'r. 

2. It is difficult to express to you adequately what this j)arting 
means to me. I am leaving officers and nu n who have been my 
comrades during months of hard and victorious fighting, and 
whose courage and devotion to duty always filird me with admira¬ 
tion. I feel I have many friends among the soldiery of this great 
Army. I do not know if you will miss me; but I will miss you more 
than I can say, and especially will I miss the personal contacts, 
and the cheerful greetings we exchanged toge ther when wc passed 
each other on the road. 

3. In all the battle s wc have fought together wc have not had 
one single failure; we have been successful in everything we have 
undertaken. 

I know that this has been due to the devotion to duty and 
whole-hearted co-operation of every ofiicer and man, rather than 
to anything I may have been able to do myself. 

But the result has been a mutual confidence between you and 
me, and mutual confidence between a Conunander and his troops 
is a pearl of very great price. 

4. I am also very sad at parting from the Desert Air force. 
This magnificent air striking force has fought with the* Eiglith 
Army throughout the whole of its victorious progress; every 
soldier in this Army is proud to acknowledge that the si^pport of 
this strong and powerful air force has beiri a battle-winning 
factor of the first importance. We owe the Allied Air forc<‘S in 
general, and the Desert Air Force in particular, a very great debt 
of gratitude. 

5. What can I say to you as I go away? 

When the heart is full it is not easy to speak. But I would 
say this to you: 

“YOU have made this Army what it is. YOU have made its 
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name a household word all over the world. YOU must uphold 
its good name and its traditions. 

“And I would ask you to give to my successor the same loyal 
and devoted service that you have never failed to give to me.” 

6. And so I say GOOD-BYE to you all. 

May we meet again soon; and may we serve together again 
as comrades in arms in the final stages of this war. 


ITALY, 

I J( miary 1^44 


B. L. MONTGOMERY, 
General, Eighth Army. 
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